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WILL YOUR CATTLE HAVE GOOD PASTURES THIS SUMMER AND THE MANY SUMMERS HEREAFTER? 


Three Needed Crusades in Dixie, Page 5—Getting Rich Lands, Page & 








hen You Are Rea 


Why not banish forever the long costly wait to get 
your threshing done this year. 


Let your Ford dealer show you how easy it is to 
own a Belle City New Racine Thresher and how it 
may be paid for out of the savings on your crop. 


There is no better grain separator made than the 
Belle City New Racine. It is buiit especially to oper- 
ate best with your Fordson. 


Rice, beans, peanuts and every kind of small grain 
and seeds can be separated perfectly with this outfit. 


Woeite for elust rated 
jefer-ed purchase plan 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Racine Write Dept. 0-3 Wisconsin 


BELLE CiTyv 
NEW RACINE 


he Thresher For Your Fordson 


A Guide to 
Field Seed Buying 


T no cost, we will send you period- 
ically *‘Wood’s Crop Special’’—tells 


what crops to plant —best varieties to 


Sold onty through Fordson dealers 
cateing and wfoermatron om our 














fe grow — describes new feed crops and 
i gives latest prices on seasonable field 
seeds. 


Thousands of 
able. Sent for one year absolutely free. 
Write for it today 










T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Sevedsrnen Since 13878, 


30 S. 14th Street. RICHMOND, VA. 






T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


Richmond, Va. 
* ¢ 
Plez ast send me iree Ol 
cos r one year copies of 
“Wood's Crop Special” as 
issued giving valuable cu 
rer informatics about 
i seasonable field seeds 











farmers find it most valu-} 
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Says the Managing Editor: 
What Have You Missed? 





FE‘ LLOWING ire q iVk 
time me Ipf rticl 
N ed Crusades Di 
; Feeding Problems of Our BR € 6 
Dark Tobacco “Coops” Ww 
I gre Virginia 12 
Wt Spray |! } Potatoes 23 


Where to Find Other Subjects 


W ies IAVE 


h siagan | the follewing in- 


er subjects m order that 

ve with least difficulty the 

‘cles s in which vou are most interested 
Crops: Can We Gr Our Own Vetch Seed, 
15. Cottonseed Meal a Feed Not a Fertilizer, 
4. Simple Guide for He Mixing Fertilhzer, 
é “Well, the Boll Weev vil Ain*s What It's 
Cracked Up to Be,” 3 The Soil May Need 
Lime But Cotton Does Not, 14. Bermuda and 
J — za Are Friends, 14. Our Advertisers 
Relal 14 Ho Many Bales of Cotton 
Were “Made 1925, 14 Don*t Burn Pas- 
tures, 14. Sow Sweet Clover on Firm Sced- 
hed, 1 low Texas State Prize Winners 
Made Three Bales Per Acre, 28 Best Va- 
rieties of Soybeans” fer Virginia, 29 How 
Vetch Built Up a Run-down Farm, & Four 
Essentials for Er sich: ing Land, 8 Trying 
Ont Seybeans on Tobaceo Land, & Getting 
her Lands, & F.and Cleared 100 Years, 8. 


Preventing Galles, ®. 


Garden and Orchard: -%, Wants Small 





Ouan tity Bordeanx Mixture, 14. Don’t 
» Museadine Vines Now, 14 Irish Po- 
s and Lim 14. Moss on Trees and 
Shrubs, 14. Shady, Bare Pla on Lawn, 14 
Household: 16, 2! 
Young People: Enroll Your Boys and 
(sirls Cla Wort 
De partments: rhe rt \larm Clock, 3 
st rd Fart Paper Say 4 Sermon, 
Pickir 1 Hambone, 3! The Read to 
Carolina, 2%. H = * Mistakes I Have 
Made Our Birthday Party, 23 
Poultry: Poultry ,Hu March, 2 
Still Others: The Sout Must Use M 
P er and Ma cry, 4 Fhe Chief Faults 
Southern Farming 1 Will Win Yet, 4 
Vire 1 Farr Ne . ft Paid to 
del O Far } % Why Safe 
g \ t W ewast 1 
x x 4 
popularity mitest for 


larm crof S$ some ewspaper 





du for folks, Miss Soy Bean would 
robably win recognition as having gain 
do more popularity these last 10 years 
ther Southern farm crop. And 
é grea dvant: gre ) hat there iF 
etit of soybean ulted 1 ilmost 
r t [t's not a case of “pigs 
u There are ovbeans and soy 
hed Better study the characteri 
i lifferent varieties as given 
last week's P CSSIT Farn cr 
and “gi thhoose the one hike the 
best-”” And to make sure of getting seed 
enough, your order for the variety vou 
want should go forward at once. 





“I SEE BY THE ADS—” | 








| 
] SEE by the ads in this paper whert 
somebody spilt red paint all over the 
face of the earth near about covering the 
f B he be thing I s« about tha 
the picture 
purty a 
I] make 
i what 
M e) 
[ like be 
R 
_ a> 
‘ 
17 
’ ere 
{ + 
sr 
rok 
g k 
‘ fap v ere 
r ” t *«< i i 
t vlanted 
> He must 
n r L A | i\ 
cr TX rong 
C lo someth . @ reir ds a 
get a couph them fil 
it rains and go to work sl 
‘ning up my hoes 


Hoping you do the same, 
Yours, BILL CASPER. 














UT your horses in shape 

for spring. Don’t let them 
start the season with minor 
ailments that might put them 
out of commission. Get them 
fit—and keep them fit— with Gom- 
bault’s Caustio Balsam. Known 
everywhere for 41 years as the 
reliable remedy for Spavin, Capped 
Hock, Curb, Splint, Laryngitis, 
Thoroughpin, Quittor, Wind Galts, 
Poll Evil, Sprains, Fistule, Barb 
Wire Cuts, Calk Wounds. 
Won't scar or discolor the hair. Far 
more effective than firing. Keep it 
handy ~—always. Get your bottle 
to-day — 32.00 at all druggists, or 
direct from us upon receipt of price. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. °. 

GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 













BALSA 
Eve lncubator $ 


140 30 Days Trial 


Freight Paid east of the Rockies 








ot water, copper tanks—-duuble 
Made of | @) 9 walle—dead air apace — double 
gl law deora. upped complete, 


Cahforrea 
Redwood with all fixtures ont up ready to use 
140 Eee--$13.75; with cheat Breoder, $18.95 
180 Egg—$15.95; with Drum Breeder, s3t- . 
250 Egg—$22.75; with Can 
340 Egg——$30.75; with Canop: . 
500 Egg—$45.50; with Canopy Brooder, $58.20 
Drum Brooder (50 te 200 Chicks Capacity) $7.25 
24 loch Wickless Canopy (25 to 125 Chick), $10.25 
44 Inch Wickless Canopy (54 to 508 Chick), $14.75 
Freight 
Paid 





Order direct fvem @ thie od 80 days trial money back tf set 
pleased [ff sot rder mew, duat until yon @et 
our 1906 catale -f... ¢ XA up te 1000 gms. 


Wiscousin Incubator Co., Box 144 , Racine, Wis. 











MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 


oUars from the fa 
ak] otherwise be 





vhile pour 


flamed w 
e ter full 


tractor we idle Wr 
Sulton of the Fameus MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 


North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 






















50 TONS GREEN 
FEED PER ACRE 








Semel d eapest green fer r grown in 
re South i Cen ¢ eet } ay every 3 oa 
enh ! ar wiih Write 










t -t and terms 
SOUTHERN NAPIER FARMS 
Milton, Florida. 








SAMSON 


Tractor Repairs 


\ any 
[ees . Writs 
W. D. HOYT. 803 S. Seginaw St.. FLINT, MICH 








Fis Bi like bungry wolves, an7z 
season, iT you bait with 

h te ng ee 
-ait eve eps you Duay 

them ou ‘3 Box omez to introduce 
rite me today 

3. F. Gregory. ‘E263. ‘.chumam. Mo. 
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It Pays to Advertise 
and 
Advertised Products 
Pay! 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farm Families 


- CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION, MARCH 20, 1926 — 











Founded 188 at W inston- Salem 
Re moved to Raleigh , 1888 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


“Well, the Boll Weevil Ain’t What It’s Cracked up to Be’—How to Fight Him 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Some Things 
We Shouldn’t Put Off 


AVE you ordered all fertilizer, seeds, nursery 
stock and farm machinery you will need? And 
how about a purebred sow and some baby chicks? 

Cuttings of grapevines and of deciduous shrubs and 
vines may be put out before the buds swell. 

If raspberry and blackberry 
plants are not cut back, they pro- 
duce inferior fruit. Remove all 
dead canes and kill the borers. 

All fencing and fence repairing 
should be done before the spring 





planting starts. Make all fences 
safe for both stock and crops and 
do not tempt stock to become 
rogues. 


Sow lespedeza seed on bare or poor spots in the up- 
land pasture and carpet grass on such spots in the low- 
ground pasture before April. 

Plan to have 700 pounds of silage and 2,500 pounds 
of legume hay for each cow. Surplus silage will keep 
and surplus hay will keep or may be sold to any less 
progressive neighbors who buy feed 

The first few warm days find the housefly seeking a 
place to lay eggs. Then is the best time to prevent 
later swarms of flies. We can prevent them by having 
no places for them to breed. 

IVhen the weather drives us under shelter, let’s re- 
pair, oil and paint farm implements and machinery, 
and sharpen all edge tools. 

If new terraces are not made early this spring, there 
will be no time for this important work before next 
fall. But equally important is the repairing of terraces 
before planting time. It is just as important to find 
and repair weak places as to repair broken places. 

Rape for chickens, hogs and sheep should be Teady 
for grazing in 50 to 60 days from planting with f 
able weather, and may yet be sowed if gotten in at once. 
Sow two pounds in the drill and four or five pounds 
broadcast. 

Oats, wheat, rye and barley, no matter whether sowed 
for pasture, hay or grain, will make a bigger crop and 
make it more quickly if top dressed early. At present 
prices of hay and grain top dressing small grains should 
pay 100 per cent profit if the application 
is made early. Nitrate of soda and 


favor-" 


II. Simple Guide for Home Mixing of 
Fertilizer 


ERE is a table that will help make the fertilizers 
we mix at home have the analyses we wish. 
The quantities of fertilizing materials listed below 
will each give 1 per cent of the element indicated when 
used in a ton of mixed fertilizer :— 
Pounds In a ton 
125 16percent acid phosphate ...1 per cent phosphoric acid 
125 l6percent nitrate of soda ..] per cent nitrogen 
100 Wper cent sulphate of 
AMMONIA ..-ceceeereeenees 1 per cent nitrogen 
1GD UAINIE ccccccccvcccccccccccccess 1 per cent potash 
40 muriate of potash ........00.6: 1 per cent potash 
4) sulphate of potash .........45 1 per cent potash 


If you want any special percentage of nitrogen, pot- 
ash or phosphoric acid, just multiply the quantity listed 
above by the per cent desired. If 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid is wanted, multiply 125 pounds (the quantity which 
gives 1 per cent) by 8. This gives 1,000 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 8 per cent in a ton of mixed goods. For 
4 per cent nitrogen, multiply 125 pounds of nitrate 
of soda by 4, or else multiply 100 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia by 4. This would give 500 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or 400 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
in a ton and either will give 4 per cent of nitrogen to 
the ton of mixed goods. For 4 per cent potash, use 
four times 40 pounds muriate of potash, or 160 pounds 


If the weight of the mixture is less than a ton, you 
may if you wish add enough filler to bring it to a ton. 
If the mixture amounts to more than a ton, it is not 
necessary to use any filler, since we can use a propor- 
tionate quantity of the ton and get the same amount 
and proportion of plant food. 


Il]. “Well, the Boll Weevil Ain’t What 
It’s Cracked Up to Be” 


E are quoting above the exact words of a very 
intelligent farmer—intelligent in respects other 
than a just appraisal of the boll weevil and the 
injury it causes. While it is true the South made money 


on the 1925 cotton crop, it is also true that the boll 
weevil destroyed a considerable portion of it, as it did 
in 1924 
of infestation. 


and 1923 and on back as far as the first year 


Of course, no one knows what the boll 


weevil will do in 1926 and no one knows what the 
weather will be. 

It is known, however, that with the exception of one 
year, more weevils went into hibernation last fall than 
at any time since records of them have been kept. The 
amount of damage that boll weevils do this year will 
depend (1) on the number that pass through the winter, 
(2) on the weather, and (3) on the effort we make tc 
keep them in check, 


It is known that very large numbers hibernated and 


these now bide their time. We now have no control 
over the number that will emerge this spring. We can- 
not contro] the weather. But we can fight the weevil. 


and present indications are that the crop of cotton we 





make this year will be profitable in proportion to the 
persistence and intelligence with which we fight this 
pest. 


The tight to make a profitable crop of cotton in spite 
of the boll weevil must be conducted in two separate 
and distinct campaigns—one to produce quickly a heavy 
crop of cotton and the other to kill the weevil. Let’s 
consider each briefly. 

To produce quickly a heavy yield, we must do these 
thing's :- 

1. Choose land adapted to 

2. Prepare the land early and 


3. Use varieties of known adaptation 


best cotton. 
thoroughly 


known purity, and 


known to have been made better by modern plant-breeding 
methods. 2 

4. Delinted seed give quicker, better, and more uniform 
xermination and help control disease. 

5. Plant reasonably early. 

6. Use a complete fertilizer—one with not less than & 
per cent phosphoric acid. If there is any doubt that 8 per 


cent is enough; use 10 per cent or even 12 per cent. 


7. Use the most quickly available sources of nitrogen. 
This means that first choice will be nitrate of soda and 
second choice sulphate of ammonia. Apply all the nitrogen 
before planting, if the soil is not known to be well supplied 
with this element; and even then 8) per cent of the nitrogen 
should be applied before planting and the remainder at early 
thinning time. With few exceptions, not less than 4 per 
cent nitrogen should be used in a cotton fertilizer. If there 
is any doubt that this is enough, use 5 per cent. 


8 Muriate of potash is the best source of potash, and 
2 to 3 per cent should be applied to clay soils and 3 to 4 
per cent to sandy soils. 

9%. The most profitable amount of fertilizer is rarely un- 
der 600 pounds per acre and may be even higher than 1,000 
pounds per acre. If in doubt, use 800 pounds, except on 
poor land. On poor land use 600 pounds. 

10. Use only high grade fertilizer and 
apply far enough ahead of planting to have 





sulphate of ammonia are the materials 

to use. 
Gather up 

around pecan, 


and burn all the twigs 
hickory and persimmon 
them the 


trees. These twigs have in 
insects which caused them to fall. De- 
stroy them by burning and you will 
greatly reduce further loss and injury 
to the trees. 

Vake the sweet potato bed in a new 


place and treat the seed with formalde 
hyde. Bed a part of the potatoes early 
and then have vine cuttings to plant for 
the main crop. As soon as last year's 
potatoes are out of the curing house. 
spray every crevice on the inside with 
formaldehyde to destroy disease germs 

The application of lime will give in 
creased yields for three or four years 
or longer. On most of our soils we 
cannot secure the full results from any 
soil improvement program unless we 
lime part of it. Applying lime before 
the rush of spring work is on reduces 
the cost of getting it on the land. 

(ood preparation of, the land for 
the cotton and corn gets ‘the crop off to 
an early start and helps to keep it 
growing) 


- 





the bed settle (or press it with a roller) 
and plant on a low, narrow bed. 
ll. Either do not thin at all or leave 


2 to 4 stalks 9 to 18 inches 
according to the 


a thick stand- 
apart in the row, spaced 
fertility of the land 


12. Start cultivation early, repeat often. 


and continue late. This may mean that @ 
weeder or light harrow is used before the 
plants are up and that cultivation is te 


be continued well into August. 


13. To kill the boll weevil, we must (a) 
pick up the early punctured squares and 
(b) poison the weevils 


. a Ze 


HERE is a great temptation to allow 

the stock to graze anything greco 
early in the spring. Feed is scarce, the 
livestock need the green stuff and graz 
ing saves trouble and expense. But it 
is not always economy to turn stock te 
pasture too early and it is rarely econ- 
omy to graze the fall-sowed grains 
after spring growth starts, if a crop of 
seed is expected. Late fall and winter 
grazing is generally beneficial if not 





It helps so much to encourage gardening of a 
easily operated time and labor-saving tools. 
hill and drill seeder and wheel hoe can be used to good advantage. 
practically all vegetable seeds continuously in drills, or drops in hills 4, 6, 8, 12, and 24 
Then it can be changed in a minute to a wheel hoe and used for cultivat 


inches apart. 
ing, hilling up plants, opening and closing furrows, and general work in the garden. 


MAKING GARDENING EASY 


sort to be proud of when we have 
If the garden is extensive, a combination 
Such a tool sows 


overdone and good growth has been 
made, but it is certainly injurious to 
graze late in the spring after spring 
growth has started. Better see that the 
stock are taken off sufficiently early. 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


. Better Country Schools 

. Happier Farm Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation) 

. Profitable Production 

. More Business in Marketing 

. A Square Deal in Taxation 

. Participating Citizenship 














The South Must Use More Power and 
Machinery 


F SOUTHERN farming is to keep pace in its de 
velopment with modern methods in industry more 
power and machinery must be used. The numbers 
of horses and mules now being used for the acres culti- 
vated are sufficient; but the horse power per man and 
the investment in implements and machinery per man 
are far too low to permit of economical production 
The following table shows the acres of crop lands 
cultivated per horse or mule, in the states named, and 
also the rural population per horse or mule :— 


Acres of crop Rural popu 
land per horse lation per 
1924 horse, 1920 
RRS idk ccaees ches svaehdans 17.4 1. ” 
4.4 ° <0 éeebuacesabeees >< 17.4 2.4 
North Carolina .............. 16.7 4 
eens ahigd ds cece tehOeenen se %.6 4.77 
EE lens cceeiuatesekesnesax 14.3 2.% 
Pas 16.6 1.89 


Another instructive . sidelight is thrown on this prop- 
lem, by a comparison of the money invested in farm 
implements and machinery to the rural population and 
to the acres cultivated. In the following table the in- 
vestment in farm machinery and the rural! population, 
as given in the 1920 census are used, but the “crop 
lands” used for our calculations are taken from the 
1925 census and are for the year 1924:— 


INVESTMENT IN FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY 
Per rurai Per acre of 
popalation ~~ lands 

Iowa a, err ee Te eee $22 14.05 
Ohio .. ‘ ; 7 rit 53 
North Carolina ° % 7.9 
Georgia . , 4 n 5.92 
Mississippi saauede ° % 5.98 
Texas . kencveueios 49 5.18 

The investment per acre cultivated, however, not 

only shows that the Southern farmers are inade- 


quately equipped, compared with the farmers of lowa 
and Ohio, but also that the implements used by the 
Southern farmer are not sufficient to enable him to 
produce economically. The Southern farmer is using 
too much hand labor and not enough power and ma- 
chinery. In short, we have too little invested in farm 
machinery to properly equip each farm worker, and too 
many farm workers in proportion to the horses and 
mules tsed 

The result is apparent, as shown in the following 
table, that we cultivate too little land in proportion to 
our rural population :— 


Acres cultivat 
ed per rural 
population 


Acres cultivat 
ed per rural 
population 


lowa y 14.4 Mississippi 4.3 
North Carolina 3.3 Texas ; 9.4 
Georgia 4.9 

The final result is plain. Because we use too- few 


horses and mules per man and supply our farm workers 


with too few and inferior farm implements, we culti 
vate too fezwe acres per man and the inevitable result ts 
too low earnings. We have our cotton and tobacco 
crops calling for much hand cultivation, but we must 


production 
and fer 


equip ourselves for cheaper cultivation ; ne 
of corn and hay, and all the other “food, feed, 
tility” crops, for which so many farmers : spent prac 
tically all their cotton and tobacco money after they 
get it. When we get better machinery for making corn 








and hay crops, there will be no longer any question 
ibout its paying us to grow them 

The prosperity of ans y or of any community 
lepends on the average ¢€ ngs of the individual 
Without more horses and mules and more implements 

id machinery, which will enable each worker to culti 
vate more lands and produce more, the South can never 
reach that degree of prosperity for all which our 
sources make possible We must find some way t 
make the tarm worker earn more, and one and prob 
ably the easiest \ 5 obtain thé result to learn to 
cultivate more acres per man by the use of more hors 
and mules and more and better farm implement 


; ' 
be Gevisca 





And to begin with, a cropping svstem must 
vhich will better distribute the labor of man, horse and 
implements, or them employment for more days 
f the year, a is would permit of the use of more 
| ¢ ind machinery, which in turn would in S 
1 irning 


Cottonseed Meal a Feedstuff, Not a 
Fertilizer 


d meal 
an effort being made by 
feedstuff as a fertilizer 

There two reasons why cottonseed meal should 
not be used as a fertilizer, cither of which ought to be 
sufficient to prevent degrading cottonseed meal to the 


there is 
sell this 


INCE cheap at present, 


certain dealers to 


cottonses 


are 


low level of price which such a use means 

First, cottonseed meal is worth one-half more when 
used as a feed than when used as a fertilizer, and, sec 
ond, when used in competition with other fertilizer ma 
terials at present prices, cottonseed meal is not worth 
over $25 per ton. Cottonseed meal is too good a feed 
stuff to be used as a fertilizer. To use it as fertililzer 


d to a lower or baser use 
which can have no other result than to keep the price 
lower than cottonseed meal is entitled to command 
\t one time the price of cottonseed meal was based on 
its fertilizer value, but then the price was around $25 
to $30 a ton. In recent years the price it has com 
manded, because of its feeding value being better known 
and appreciated, has made it expensive to use as 
a fertilizer 

Allowing a price of 20 cents a pound for nitrogen, 
as it costs in nitrate of soda at $60 a ton, 6'4 cents a 
pound for phosphoric acid as it costs in 16 per cent acid 
phosphate at $20 a ton, and 6 cents a pound for potash 
as it kainit at $158 a ton, a ton of cotton- 
seed meal analyzing 2.5-6.5-1.8 as a fertilizer is worth 


is prostituting a splendid fee 


too 


costs m 


about as follows: 
6.5 per cent of 2,000 pounds=130 pounds nitrogen at 20 
cents me EE RR Fa PE hat .»+-$26.00 
2.5 per cent of 2,000 pounds= 50 pounds ‘phosphoric c acid 
BE DIG COMEE voces vecccsncacdsencaecscinevaccescebsseeses 3.12 
1.8 per cent of 2,000 pounds= % pounds potash at 6cents 2.16 
Tota! $31. a 


But an abundance of evidence is given by tests at 
experiment stations showing that a pound of nitrogen 
in cottonseed meal is not worth more than three-quar- 
ters as much as a pound of nitrogen from nitrate of 
soda. Therefore, a correct valuation of cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer when nitrate of soda costs $60 a 
ton (it can usually be bought for less) must be some- 
thing like the following :— 


75 per cent of $26.00—$19.S0, value of nitrogen 
3.12, value of phosphoric acid 
2.16, value of potash 


..$24.78, fertilizer value of 1! ton cotton 


seed meal 

It is simply criminal extravagance, and the degre- 
dation of an excellent feed, to use cottonseed meal as 
1 fertilizer. Every pound of it (unless it be some lots 
of inferior quality), should be used as a feed and our 
sales efforts should be toward extending its use as a 
feed at its relatively low feeding value of $40 to $50 a 
ton, instead of trying to sell it for fertilizer for which 
it is not worth more than $25 a ton 


The Chief Faults of Southern Farming 


iE faults in Southern farming are all traceable 
to an unsound cropping system, or more accurately 
stated, to no cropping system at all. 

No matter what system of farming is followed, on 
the average not ever one-quarter of the land capable 
of being cultivated should be planted to any one crop 
Of course, some men of outstanding ability as farm 
managers will make a success regardless of the crop- 
ping system. Some of these can put 90 per cent of 
their land cotton year after year and make money, 
but the average man cannot do this. The experience 
of the last fifty years has proved this as positively as 
anything can be proved. It therefore follows that these 
specialists of unusual ability are not a safe example for 
the aver man to follow. They have rather been 
the indirect cause of many failures on the part of less 
ible managers. They are not a safe guide to the aver- 
age man, but rather a law only unto themselves. Their 
roducing their particular or special crops 
followed, but their 
not such as the 


Total 


age 


methods of I 
are good and may usually be safely 
farming and cropping systems are 
average man can safely adopt. 
There is ample evidence to prove that the average 


Like i jr 





man cannot safely depend on one money or sales crop 
That is, the evidence is conclusive that for the majority 
—a large majority—of farmers, ftvo sales crops are 
better and safer tha 

[f this be true, and it most certainly is, then a crop 
ping sys should be devised which will not only in 
clude » sales crops, but will also increase the pro 
ductiveness of the soil. There is no escape from the 
{ that r crop yield ) nall to ever prove 

ohtab Moreover, t increase of crop yields p 
acre offers the farmer by all means the easiest and 
most ¢ im means of making his farming more profit 
ible and improving his condition 

What is the first step which must be taken to develop 

cropping system on Southe farms 

The first step is to arrange the id that t can 

he divided into three or four equal par or even tito 
equal parts, making a rotation } le 

{f divided into three sets of fields, then cotton on one 
third, corn and other grains on one-third, and hay 
crops and pasture on one-third will give opportunity 





for two sales crops such as cotton and dairy products, 


ind the cotton crop on one-third the land, will. bring 
more clear money than on the two-thirds or more which 
is now planted to cotton 


{et us think more about this matter. It will pay 


Will Win Yet 


Hk failure of the South Carolina tobacco growers 
to sign up a full 65 per cent of the state's acreage 
by March 1 taken too seriously by 
cooperative marketing. First, it should be 
South Carolina farmers set themselves an 
unusually high goal. Second, they gave themselves 
only a few weeks in which to reach that goal. Third, 
they began work just as the Federal Trade Commission 
exposed the redrying activities of Messrs. Watkins and 
Patterson and the early reports that these men might 
be approved and retained in office caused some demor- 
alization in South Carolina, even if less there than im 
North Carolina and Virginia 

We cannot believe that South Carolina is going to 
give up cooperative marketing of tobacco because it 
failed to reach such a goal in so short a time under 
such unfortunate circumstances. If the old belt signs 
up again, we believe South Carolina will also. The 
farmers of the Carolinas and Virginia, like the farmers 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee dark tobacco belt, as re 
ported on page 10, have experience they have bought 
and paid for and the thing to do is to profit by past ex 
perience and go forward to greater things. 


gps pitiiten. qpsiiern.. 


study of Southern farming inevitably leads one 
to the same final conclusion—that what Southern 
agriculture needs is a cropping system or a system of 
farming which will enable each worker to use more live 
stock and more machinery, increase his soil fertility and 
care for more acres and thereby increase his earnings 


should not be 
friends of 
noted that 


NY 


ANY folks just finding what “Smith 

Hughes” and “vocational training” mean under the 
new order of things whereby the United States govern 
ment is spending many millions a year to offer enlarged 
advantages to boys ie girls in our Southern high 
schools. The letters on page 20 in last week’s Progres 
sive Farmer should be looked up now by anyone who 
missed them 


are out 


EFORE deciding on your 1926 acreage, it won't do 
any harm to read again Dr. G. W. Forster's state 
ment of plain, unvarnished facts about the cotton situ 


given on page 26 of last week's /’rogressive 
Farmer. This is certainly another good year when the 
safest program is (1) to put “Food, Feed and Fertility 
First,” and (2) to have “at least two important sources 
of cash income”’—something else to depend on besides 
cotton 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Agriculture Needs a Shock-Absorber 


the tariff wall, 
world price 
the tarmer 


etion as 














RICE levels in America, protected by 

are on a basis considerably 

levels. This is true of nearly everything 
It is not true of what he sells 


abov . 


buys 


Elis 


major crops are produced in excess of domestic 
requirements. The surplus sells on the 
world market and at the world price. In 
an unorganized industry the price of the 
surplus always sets the price of the whole, 
That is what is the matter with agricul- 
ture. That is why a bumper crop, which 
is a blessing to the nation ts a calamity 
to the tarmer. 

It is the machinery of distribution that is at fault 
Agriculture needs a shock-absorber—a method of equal 
izing the price-making effect of seasonal surpluses, if 
that in any way be possible —Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
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Three Needed Crusades in Dixie 


Campaigns for Thrift, Home-Ownership and Rural Comradeship 


the South ought to resolve to try first, last and all 
the time to make our Southern farm folks more 
thrifty. We need the stern, sturdy, New England 
virtue of economy and saving. What President Cool- 
idge said of his Vermont farm 
neighbors must come to be said of 
Southern farmers: “They belong 
to themselves, live within their in- 
comes, and fear no man.” Over 
and over again, not only to the 
farm men, but to the farm women 
and farm boys and girls must be 
preached the doctrine stated by 
one of Dickens’s characters in 
CLARENCE POP terms of pounds and shillings, but 
which we may translate into American terms by saying: 
“Earn $1 and spend 95 cents; result, independ- 
ence and happiness. Earn $1 and spend $1.05; 
result, debt, failure and misery.” 

It was a saying of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp’s, I believe, 
that it was a weakness of the Southern farmer to let 
money slip through his fingers without having any of 
it stick. 


I. We Need to Preach a Crusade of Thrift 


[] etcrentence and ex the greatest foe of thrift, 


|’ THE first place, I believe every county agent in 





independence and economy in the South is our 
vicious “time-prices” credit system. As Dr. 
Knapp himself said :— 

“Tt has been a potent factor in depressing agri- 
culture. . . . It unblushingly swept the earnings of 
toil from the masses into the coffers of the few. 
It substituted voluntary for involuntary servitude, 
ownership by agreement, and poverty by contract 
under fear of the sheriff for the ownership by 
birthright and a government by proprietary right.” 

This “time-prices” credit system has been for the South 
the pestilence tliat walketh in darkness, the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. It has not only meant that 
farmers buying goods under this system have paid 
interest (disguised as “time prices”) at the rate of 60 
to 70 per cent per annum, whereas business men have 
gotten money at 6 to 7 per cent; but this credit system 
has been the perpetual foe of self-discipline and self- 
restraint in farm expenditures. The time-prices vic- 
tim has left it to the supply merchant to say when 
his buying should cease, and the supply merchant not 
unnaturally has allowed him to buy to the limit, leaving 
no margin or accumulation to take care of the next 
year’s needs. As a leading banker said to me a few 
years ago: “Our time merchants have their riders out 
in midsummer and if they find that a tenant’s crop is 
going to leave him with a surplus, they straightway 
arrange to sell him some extra luxury or extravagance.” 
Our people need to learn the truth of what James J. 
Hill said :— 

“If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or a failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and it is infallible: 
Are you able to save money? If not, drop out. 
You will lose. You may think not, but you will 
lose as sure as you live. The seed of success is not 
in you.” 

And James J. Hill was right—not because money in 
itself means so much, but because the habit of self- 
discipline, self-control, self-mastery, which it takes to 
say “No” to unnecessary or unwise expenditures is a 
fundamental basis of character and success. 

Thirty years ago the South woke up to the impor- 
tance of Jefferson’s appeal, “Preach a crusade against 
ignorance.” Today, along with our educational crusade 
I am not sure but that the greatest need is to preach a 
crusade of thrift. Every time we can emancipate a 
farm family from the bondage of the “time-prices” sys- 
tem, we shall accomplish as much for that family as 
Was accomplished for the average slave family by Lin- 
coln’s “Emancipation Proclamation.’ We must not 
only make such people see the ruinous usury involved 
in paying interest at the rate of 60 or 70 per cent per 
year for store credit, but we must encourage the farm 
women as well as the farm men to join in a live-at- 
home campaign which will do away with the necessity 
for so much time-prices buying. “More Than One 
Source of Cash Income for Every Farm,” must become 
a battle-cry of Southern agricultural progress; and we 
need to emphasize over and over again the fundamental 
truths in this bit of homemade poetry :— 

“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 

And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” 

Along with the negative attack on the time-prices 
System through a live-at-home program we must en- 
Courage farmers to get credit from bankers instead of 
Stores. Banks are credit agencies and stores are not. 
Every farmer show!d have a bank account and not only 
that, but for every boy and girl the sound idea of 


By CLARENCE POE 


From an Address to County Home and Farm Agents 


President McKinley’s should be treasured and put into 
practice: “The little savings bank in the home means 
more for the future of the children of a family, almost, 
than all the advice in the world. It gives them the 
right start.” And to supplement the services of our 
local banks, farmers should also make liberal use of 
the facilities offered by our Intermediate Credit Banks 
and their local organizations. 


II. The Fundamental Importance of 
Home Ownership 


BELIEVE that our county agents and everybody 
I else ought to carry on a campaign for home owner- 

ship in the South because it is the basis of any wor- 
thy rural civilization. Next to war, pestilence and fam- 
ine, as Dr. Thomas N. Carver has said, the worst thing 
that can happen to a rural community is absentee land 
lordism. A really ‘strong and happy rural community 
must be one where the land is farmed by men who own 
and love it and who think of farming it not only 
through their own lifetimes but of handing it down to 
their sons and their sons’ sons, growing in fertility and 
beauty by the labors of each year and each generation, 
and hallowed by all the sentiments of family affection 
and pride. The time has now come when we must get 
past the roving, pioneer stage of American life when 
the farmer could clear one farm, impoverish it, and 
move on to another; there are no more new Iands to 
conquer and the farmer of today should say of his 
farm not merely that “It is my home,” but also that 
“It is our family home,” something to be kept by the 
family through the years and the generations. 


Hardly anything a county agent can do will be of 
greater satisfaction to him as age comes on or his work 
nears its end than the knowledge that he has helped 
this family or that family who had been homeless to 
acquire a home and thereby to acquire the new dignity, 
thrift, pride and satisfaction which comes from home 
ownership. In this connection, however, it should be 
the aim of every county agent to promote homogenous 
neighborhoods. It is an injustice both to whites and 
blacks to sandwich the two races together as permanent 
home-owners side by side. It will avoid much trouble 
and insure for each race a far better social life of its 
own, better schools, churches and all the agencies of 
civilization, if whites and Negroes are always encour- 
aged to buy land in separate communities. 


III. Developing Rural Comradeship 
|S Bee quoted Dr. Thomas N. Carver just now 


about absentee landlordism reminds me of an- 

other fine paragraph of his about the need for 
more comradeship in American farm life as given in 
our “Thought for the Week” on this page. 

It is in promoting this larger degree of rural com- 
radeship that our men and women county agents in the 
South may make one of their greatest contributions to 
a richer rural civilization here. We need this keener 
sense of rural comradeship and along with it to develop 
a far more definite and positive rural community spirit. 
In the matter of the rural community we are now going 





COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


OES anybody doubt that we have among our 
Progressive Farmer readers plenty of poets 
—souls aflame with the vision and spirit of 
poetry, however rarely they may express them- 
selves in rhyme? If so, just let the doubier study 
our letters on “Country Things I Love Most”; this 
one from a mountain woman-reader, for example 

[ love the early morning hush before the summer 
dawn, and the soft spr ng rain that comes to wake my 
newly planted garden—the silvery kind that falls with 
the sun “a-shining through.” 

The quiet solitudes, where one may steal away and 
be alone and yet not lonely, 

The last days before the wheat harvest, when the 
pink roses of the hedge blow against the gleam of the 
ripening wheat. 

I love the white fairy veil of the first snowflakes 
over the bare brown hills and woods and dark green 
pines against a background of cold gray sky. 

I love the long low western hill guarding the home 
spot, over which winds the long white road where 
people come to us, bright in the morning sunlight, 
dark under the stormcloud’s shadow, or pale and peace- 
ful under the evening star. Through this star as a 
child I saw_the lost baby brother I had never seen, 
through it an answer could come to the long, long 
thoughts of youth, through it, when old age shall come, 
I shall look to “that still land beyond the evening star.” 

—MRS. LEE HARRINGTON. 











through a period of transformation and readjustment. 
The old rural community lines are being broken up and 
new boundaries established. The old rural commmnity 
Was an area about the neighborhood trading center 
within an hour’s reach of horse-drawn vehicles. The 
automobile has now changed all that. The old, ineffi- 
cient, one-teacher school is giving way to the modern 
consolidated high school. The consolidation of many 
weak, struggling churches will no doubt follow also. 
The farmer’s community has enlarged and at the pres- 
ent time he is often not quite sure just where his com- 
munity is. But as time goes on, very definite rural 
community centers must be established. About the con- 
solidated school must be grouped the other agencies of 
rural social life—the church, lodge hall, athletic field, 
community fair grounds, community library and read- 
ing-room, the auditorium or meeting places for farm- 
ers’ and farm women’s organizations, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, lectures, entertainments, moving pictures, ete, 
etc. The consolidated school must become as it were 
the capital of the little rural republic or democracy, 

Last but not least, I wish every county agent would 
encourage the organization of farmers’ clubs around 
the same idea on which our most successful men’s clubs 
in towns and cities are now organized—the luncheon 
idea. It has been amply demonstrated in the towns 
that you cannot get people together for civic purposes 
unless you get them to eat together, but that getting 
them to eat together and then work together for all 
community purposes is one of the astounding successes 
of the last fifteen years. Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, 
Lions clubs, Civitan clubs—they have sprung up all 
over the country and have done incalculable good in 
getting men of our towns and cities to know one an- 
other, to immeasurably enlarge their fellowships, and 
incalculably increase their work for community prog- 
ress. During the next ten years I expect to see this 
idea very greatly developed in our country districts. 
Already it is working with great success in a few raral 
communities. The plan usually is to have about a dozen 
farmers and meet monthly at the homes of the mem- 
bers in alphabetical rotation, the host in each case fur- 
nishing the dinner, which is followed by discussion of 
farm problems and a business meeting for coéperation 
in buying and selling and general farm business 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY. 
Still Time for Base Plantings 


N* ONE thing could be done in the South that 














would so quickly and permanently improve the 

looks of the country,’ says Mrs. Lindsay Pat- 
terson, “as the planting of shrubbery around the foun- 
dations of the house on the front.” 

There is still time to do this work and it is well to 
recall the list of shrubs she suggests —low-growing 
evergreens, spireas, forsythias, weigelas, ornamental 
grasses, boxwoods, buddleias and hardy hydrangeas. 
It will be well to mix in some roses, too, unless there 
are plenty of roses elsewhere in the yard. 


| SOMETHING TO READ — 
Best Books of Five Southerners 


N THE quarter century just ended, five outstanding 

Southern authors were Joel Chandler Harris, 

Thomas Nelson Page, James Lane Allen, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, and George W. Cable. What are their 
best books? How many readers will agree with Arthur 
H. Quinn, who when asked to name the best work of 
each, said :— 


“With Cable it is ‘Old Creole Days,’ ‘Madame 
Delphine’ and ‘The Grandissimes.” With Page, it 
is ‘In Ole Virginia’ and ‘The Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock. With Smith, it is ‘Colonel Carter’ 
and ‘The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentle- 
man.’ With Allen, it is ‘The Kentucky Cardinal, 
‘Aftermath’ and ‘The Choir Invisible. With Har- 
ris, it is, of course, the Uncle Remus stories and 
‘Free Joe.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


I: IS not the hard work or the exposure or even the 




















poverty of the farmer or his wife, which makes 

farm life so unattractive to so manv of our people. 
It is the lack of team work. I have never known men 
and women, particularly young men and young women, 
of our race to shrink from hardship if they could feel 
the touch of elbows and have the sense of comradeship 
which the soldier has. Our boys and girls as well as 
the men and women of the farm should develop team 
work, They should get together and work together for 
a common cause as the soldiers. Touch elbows with 


your neighbors, and get the sense of comradeship as 
soldiers do—T. N. Carver. 
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Feeding Problems of Our Readers 


Corn, Alfalfa and Molasses for Mules 


READER asks: “What do you think of shelled 
A corn at $1 per bushel and chopped alfalfa hay 75 

per cent and molasses 25 per cent, at $35 per ton, 
for feeding work mules in West Texas? For mules 
weighing 1,000 pounds each, how much of the corn and 
= alfalfa and molasses would you 
feed?” 

Corn at $1 a bushel is about $35 
a ton, so there is little difference in 
the price of corn and the alfalfa- 
molasses mixture per pound. This 
being the case, we would limit the 
alfalfa-molasses mixture to the 
minimum needs of the mules for 
roughage, because for working mules 
corn has a higher feeding value than 
alfalfa hay and molasses. 

Suppose we assume a trial ration of 12 pounds of 
the alfalfa-molasses mixture and 10 pounds of corn. 
This gives us the following ration containing the di- 
gestible nutrients shown :— 





TAIT BUTLEB 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 

pounds pounds pounds 
9 pounds alfalfa hay .95 3.51 08 
3 pounds molasses.. .03 1.75 ose 
10 pounds corn ...... .75 6.78 % 
- 1.73 12.04 54 


This ration contains less total nutrients than the old 
standard requirements, but is chiefly deficient in pro- 
tein for hard-working mules, but fits fairly well the 
needs of mules doing medium work according to the 
old standard. 

This ration, however, contains ample protein, accord- 
ing to the Morrison standard, which calls for 1.5 pounds 
to 1.8 pounds of digestible protein for mules weighing 
1,000 pounds and doing heavy work. It also contains 15 
pounds of total digestible nutrients, and the Morrison 
standard calls for 13 to 15 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients. This will no doubt make a good ration for 
working mules—that is, they should do well on it. 


The only question is the cost. A price of $35 a ton 
is too high for either alfalfa hay or molasses, but our 
reader being a good business man will know whether a 
cheaper roughage can be obtained. We believe the 
mules will do practically as well on 10 pounds of alfalfa 
hay and 12 pounds of corn and, therefore, if straight 
alfalfa hay-can be bought for less than $35 a ton, as it 
probably can, the ration will be that much cheaper. In 
fact, it is quite possible that 8 or 9 pounds of alfalfa 
hay and 12 pounds of corn per day will feed these 
mules all they need, and if so, such a ration should be 
some cheaper. 

The molasses has a high feeding value, although less 
per pound than corn, but it will add to the palatability 
of the alfalfa, especially if the alfalfa hay is of rather 
low quality. Our only objection to the molasses is its 
high cost of $35 a ton 


READER says he has tried every way to get his 


Some Mules Won't Eat Cottonseed Meal 
mules to eat cottonseed meal and failed. They 


A will refuse corn on which cottonseed meal is put. 


There is no secret or magic in teaching mules to eat 
cottonseed meal; some will eat it readily from the start, 
others with a little coaxing will quickly learn to like it, 
and some are very diflicu]t to tnduce to cat it at all; 
but nearly all mules can be taught to eat it if started 
right. Perhaps the best way is to mix a very little meal 
with some other ground feed, like corn chops, which 
the mules like. For safety, a very slight amount should 
first be put in and then if the mules eat that a little 
more can be put in next time and the . 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Cottonseed Hulls for Roughage 


READER is feeding bean hay and the following 
mixture of concentrates :— 
160 pounds cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein 


100 pounds ready mixed feed, 16 per cent protein. 
300 pounds cornmeal. 


He says: “I feed all the bean hay the cows will eat. 
Will it pay to mix a few cottonseed hulls at 75 cents 
per 100? Can you suggest a better mixture of these 
feeds? When a cow gives four gallons of milk a day, 
how many pounds of such a mixture should she get 
daily ?” 

It will not pay to buy cottonseed hulls. If the cow 
gets all the bean hay she will eat, green grass or silage 
is the only roughage that would improve on the bean 
hay. With bean hay for roughage, the grain mixture 
being fed is too rich in protein. We suggest that the pro- 
portion of cornmeal be doubled, making a mixture of— 


100 pounds cottonseed meal. 
100 pounds of the ready mixed feed. 
600 pounds of cornmeal. 


The amount of this mixture which should be fed to 
a cow giving four gallons, or 34 pounds of milk, will 
depend on the size of the cow and the per cent of 
butterfat in the milk, but she should probably have 
about 12 pounds per day. 


READER writes: “I want to feed blackstrap 
would be a ration for one mule?” 
meal, will require 4 pounds of cottonseed meal and 12 
too much molasses. We, therefore, advise against 
age is legume hay, less cottonseed meal need be used, 
molasses, even though legume hays are used for rough- 
suggest 2 pounds cottonseed meal, 7 pounds molasses, 
cottonseed meal will be sufficient. 

dampened cottonseed hulls, 1 pound cottonseed 
Ife quotes price of feeds as follows :— 
Cottonseed meal, $35 per ton. Alfalfa hay, $45 per ton. 
hay at $30 per ton and alfalfa at $45 per ton, we are 
roughage, the mules may not keep up on 1 pound of 


Blackstrap Molasses and Cottonseed 
Meal for Mules 
A molasses and cottonseed meal to my mules and 
would like to know how much cottonseed meal 

To furnish about the same digestible nutrients sup- 
plied by 10 pounds of corn and 2 pounds of cottonseed 
pounds of molasses. 

This is too much cottonseed meal and also probably 
trying to make the concentrate ration entirely from 
cottonseed meal and molasses. Of course, if the rough- 
but we doubt the advisability of making up the entire 
concentrates in the ration from cottonseed meal and 
age, and certainly we would not do so if the roughage 
is grass hay or any other low-grade roughage. We 
and 4 pounds of corn per mule per day for average 
sized mules. If legume hays are used, one pound of 

Feed for the Working Mule 
\ READER says he contemplates feeding 8 pounds 
meal, and 3 gallons of oats (12 pounds) a day to 
working mules, and wants our opinion of the feed. 
Corn, $1.25 per bushel. Cottonseed hulls, $15 per ton. 
Oats, 70 cents per bushel. Timothy hay, $30 per ton. 

It is a pity that a good worker like a mule must be 
fed cottonseed hulls when working, but with timothy 
inclined to use the hulls and not feed more than 6 or 8 
pounds a day. With this small amount of low-grade 
cottonseed meal and 12 pounds of oats. 

Corn at $1.25 per bushel is cheaper than oats at 70 


cents. In fact, one bushel of corn is equal to two 
bushels of oats, hence corn at $1.25 is as cheap as oats 
at 62%4 cents. Therefore, we advise feeding 6 pounds 
corn, 7 pounds oats, and 1 pound of cottonseed meal 


a day. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Velvet Beans Good for Fattening Steers 


SERIES of experiments conducted by the Bureau 
A of Animal Industry, United States Department 

of Agriculture, in codperation with the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, support practical experience 
indicating that velvet beans are a good feed for fatten- 
ing steers. Velvet beans were first considered valuable 
for cattle because the cattle would eat the beans from 
vines in the field throughout the winter, even picking 
them off the ground and nosing them out when trampled 
in the mud. 

Feeding experiments conducted at Beltsville, Md. 
Collins, Miss., and McNeill, Miss., have yielded much 
practical information concerning the crop. Following 
are the principal conclusions of the investigators, S. W. 
Greene and Arthur T. Semple, of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division of the bureau :— 

Thin-podded, speckled beans, similar to the original 
Florida beans, are much higher in feeding value than 
several varieties which have a very thick pod and conse- 
quently a low shelling percentage. Thick-podded beans 
are also relatively unpalatable. 

Dry whole velvet beans are more economical for fat- 
tening steers than soaked whole velvet beans, when the 
labor cost of soaking is taken into consideration. 

Dry velvet beans in the pod make a palatable ration 
without soaking or grinding. 

Ground velvet beans heat quickly, become rancid and 
mold readily 

Both whole dry and soaked velvet beans are much 
more palatable than dry ground velvet beans. Ground 
velvet beans are so unpalatable that steers will not eat 
enough of them to make good gains, 

Cottonseed meal increases the palatability of a ra- 
tion of velvet beans. 

Two pounds of velvet beans are practically equal to 
one pound of cottonseed meal for producing gains in 
fattening steers, and there is considerable saving in the 
amount of forage required. However, cottonseed meal 
is a more palatable feed and produces more rapid gains. 

For fattening steers velvet beans may be economically 
substituted for cottonseed meal when the price deliv- 
ered at the farm does not exceed one-half the price of 
good quality cottonseed meal 

Hogs do not make satisfactory gains from the drop- 
pings alone when following steers fed velvet beans in 
any form. 

The steers used in the experiments were typical of 
the class of stock fed in the various localities. Most of 
the velvet beans used were thin-podded speckled beans, 
fully mature and air-dry. Detailed information on the 
experimental work is contained in Department Bulletin 
1333, which may be obtained on request from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


* ¢ 
Soybean Hay Versus Alfalfa Hay as a 
Roughage for Fattening Steers 


the Arkansas Experiment Station as a hay foi 

fattening steers. Two lots of 11 steers each were 
used. Lot 1 received corn-cob and husk, ground, cot- 
tonseed meal and soybean hay. Lot 2 received the same 
concentrates, but alfalfa hay was used to replace the 
soybean hay. 

The feed required to produce 100 pounds of gain was 
greater for each feed used in the soybean lot, the differ- 
ence, however, not being very large. 
The alfalfa lot produced slightly great- 


Tite value of the soybean has been determined at _ 





amount slowly and gradually increased, 
until the required amount of say one to i 
two pounds per day is reached. 

If horses and mules were given a 
little cottonsced meal when young, or 
when they first began eating grain, they 
would all learn to eat it and like it 

Mr. E. R. Lloyd, formerly director 
of the Mississippi Experiment Station, 
says that out of large numbers of horse 
and mule colts in their breeding experi- 
ments he never found one that would 
not readily learn to eat cottonseed meal. 

But when they do not receive it until 
their eating habits are well fixed, some 
of them may refuse to eat cottonseed 
meal unless considerable care is taken 
in starting them on it. It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. The 
writer once owned a cow that he could 
never get to eat choice red clover hay. 
She had never had any roughage but 
grass and cottonseed hulls until past 
four years old. 
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epeawLer’s 
since noon of 
It’s 
and not his dad’s at all; it’s his to keep, 


A Growing Boy—.. Faw. Tuff 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


nor is it money 


money that he knows 
the honest thing, 





Self-confidence is 


rank 
for he has 
in the savings bank some money stowed 


boy has grown in 


yesterday, 


honest money, all his own” 


invest, or loan, it’s subject to his call! 
It’s not play-money which his dad has 
given with a wink, by contract insincere 
and bad, with question mark and kink; 
which he knows his 
father will demand to cut some mortgage 
that he owes or debt upon his land! 
is his, 
not wrapped around 
with theories nor fastened with a string! 

That boy has grown a triple-inch, his 
chin is tilted high, his glance is straight 
without a flinch or shifting of the eye! 
in his smile, 
is set and firm, he has a courage worth 
the while without a qualm or squirm! 
He has a self-esteeming pose, a sure and 
steady poise, a look about his very clothes 
that’s missed in many boys! 
low’s dad is very wise in method, deed, 
and plan; the lad through father’s mental 
size is helped to be a man! 


er daily gains. The feed cost for 100 
pounds gain was 53 cents cheaper for 
the alfalfa lot. Soybean hay produced 
the same degree of finish as alfalfa. 


7 


The pigs following the soybean steers 
made satisfactory and normal growth 
without the addition of a supplementary 
feed, while the pigs in the alfalfa lo 
had to be supplemented with tankage t 
produce normal development. The three 
pigs in the soybean lot produced a total 
of 246.7 pounds of pork from the feed 
picked up after the steers, without any 
cost, while the three pigs in the alfalte 
lot produced a total of 264.3 pounds ©! 
pork at a cost of $4.25 for 100 pound: 
of tankage that was required. 


It’s 
the real, 


his jaw 


The return per steer after the initia! 
cost, feed cost, marketing cost and in 
terest on investment were taken out 
and the value of the pork produced ad 
ed, was $7.09 for the soybean lo 


This fel- 
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$7.27 for the alfalfa lot. 
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Fordson Power ; 


7 On June 6th a year ago immej 

Reduces Production Costs Bras, of Yellow Bud, Ohio, 
Soil is the farmer’s working capital. On its proper hand- ee ee. 
ling depends the profits of the year’s work. — oe anne Jane 12th. 
anting, of course, was 

A perfect seed bed, plowed, harrowed and pulverized at necessary. 

just the proper time is the best crop insurance. Se Dene Se using Fordson 
With Fordson power and modern tillage implements at pare the land again, finishing 
hand,the delays of weather and soil conditions cannot ee i ae 
interfere with the raising of a profitable crop. days with Fordsons and two 
Over half a million Fordsons are in use and farmers a prone ll —- 
everywhere report their help in building a proper seed bushels of good quality corn, 
bed increases not only the quantity but the quality of oe ESTERS WEE OF come, 
yield. joss without Fordson power. 


Ask your Ford dealer about the 
payment plan which makes it easy 
for you to be sure of a better 
crop this year with Fordson power. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Fordson 
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The Proghéssivé Farner 


“Experiences in Getting Rich Lands” 


Legumes, Rotations, Winter Cover Crops, Terracing, Manure—All Play a Part—Say Readers 


Eessentials for Enriching Land 


(First Prize Letter) 

CLASS crop rotations, legumes, winter 

cover crops and stable manure as four 
of the best things a farmer can have to 
enable him to enrich himself and his soil 
at the same time. 

I practice a crop rotation that enables 
me to have a legume on each field at least 
every other year, and every year when 
possible. For instance, I do not plant 
cotton or tobacco on the same land two 
years in succession, as legumes cannot 
be inter-planted with these crops success- 
fully. Instead I always plant corn and 
velvet beans or soybeans after cotton and 
tobacco or sow the fields to clover. Be- 
sides benefiting the land, rotation tends 
to check insects and diseases in the fields. 

Of the legumes I prefer soybeans or 
crimson clover, although velvet beans, 
cowpeas, and the other clovers are very 
fine. Soybeans can be planted between 
corn rows and will make good growth 
with little injury to the corn. Peas sow- 
ed in the middles also help the land. 

Winter cover crops of small grain help 
soil greatly, especially if a legume such 
as vetch is sowed with them. They 
serve four purposes—protect the land 
from washing, provide humus, put the 
land into better condition for the 
next crop and provide feed. 

I regard stable manure as the cheap- 
est land improver that can be had. If a 
man’s stock is to be comfortable, he 
must provide plenty of good bedding. 
They turn this into valuable fertilizer ata 
very small cost and the farmer thus has 
one of the best plant foods known. 

I obtained most satisfactory results 
from planting corn and velvet beans to- 
gether, gathering the corn before frost 
and plowing the beans under. I then 
sowed rye and vetch, and this was also 
plowed under the next spring when the 
vetch was in full bloom. This field pro- 
duced nearly three times as much corn 
the following year as it had the year 
before, with the same fertilizer. 

If a farmer has a good crop rotation, 
plants legumes, sows winter cover crops, 
and uses all the stable manure available, 
he will have a much richer farm and a 
much better chance of success than he 
could have without them. P. K. H. 

Bladen County, N. C. 


Land Cleared 100 Years 


PART of the land on which I live 
has been cleared over 100 years, and 
when I moved on it 15 years ago, 350 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, 700 
pounds of tobacco, 10 bushels of corn, 


50 bushels of potatoes, or 10 bushels of 
oats was a good crop. That same land 
now, with less commercial fertilizer, is 
growing 1,500 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, 1,200 to 1,400 pounds of tobacco, 
35 to 40 bushels of corn, with about the 
same amount of soybeans, 50 to 60 bush- 
els of oats, and 250 bushels of potatoes. 


My method is to sow winter and sum- 
mer legumes, rotate and diversify. I 
plant corn in six-foot rows with Biloxi 
soybeans in the corn. When the corn is 
about knee-high I plant another row of 
beans in the middle. When the corn is 
dry I gather it and hog down the soy- 
beans and let all the rest go back to the 
land. The next year I follow this with 
cotton, using a liberal amount of 18 per 
cent acid phosphate. I cut the cotton 
stalks into the ground and follow with 
Abruzzi rye and vetch. Early in the 
spring I turn this under and follow with 
tobacco. At the last working of the to- 
bacco I plant a row of Laredo soybeans 
in the middles. (This does not hurt the 
tobacco and makes a good crop of hay.) 
I follow with rye and vetch in the win- 
ter, turning it under early in the spring, 
and plant corn again. 

This gives me a three-year rotation. 
On my dark land I sow oats and vetch 
in October and follow with Laredo soy- 
beans for hay. This method will build 
up poor land. If you don’t believe it, 


try it. HORRY FARMER. 
Columbus County, N. C. 


Getting Richer Lands 


"Te bigaest problem that the farmer 
“has is maintaining and increasing the 
fertility of the soil. Wherever we find 
rich lands we find prosperous, intelli- 
gent farmers. The progress of the 
farmer is determined by the fertility of 
his soil. 

As long as we had plenty of virgin 
soil the farmer’s problem was clearing 
land. Since we have reached the end of 
the virgin forest, we must have some 
other method of securing fertile soil for 
our crops. 

Nature has taught us how virgin soils 
are made if we but open our eyes and 
look about us at the falling leaves and 
decaying vegetable matter. Nature is 
the great teacher as well as the great 
physician. When we are sick nature may 
be assisted, but no artificial processes 
can take the place of nature in restoring 
health. It is just as true with the soil. 
Sick, run-down soil must be built up by 
natural processes. We can aSsist nature 


but never supplant her. 
I have found that we must put humus 
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in the soil in order to restore or increase 
the fertility. I have found that there 
are different grades of humus just as 
there are different grades of food for 
men and beasts. We feed our cows plenty 
of protein ration for higher production. 
Broomsedge might keep them alive but 
alialfa hay not only keeps them alive 
but also increases the production of milk 
and butter many fold. Now the same 
may be said of the soilk Any humus fs 
better than none, but legume humus 
builds the soil much faster than weeds 
or poorer soil ration. 


Now if we want the soil to do well we 
must feed it regularly on a good ration. 
Fertilizers may aid, but it would take 
such an enormous quantity to take the 
place of humus that it would be imprac- 
ticable. 

The feeding of the soil in a system of 
diversified farming is much easier than 
in one or two crop farming. The corn 
farmer may sow legumes in his corn 
and leave a crop of legumes on the soil 
for the land; the hay farmer may leave 
a part of his crop with the residue; the 
trucker can diversify and let the legume 
crop come in between; but it seems to 
be hardest of all for the cotton farmer 
to feed his soil. Diversification is of- 
fered as a remedy. That is very good. 
We must diversify some, but there is a 
cotton section of the South that must 
and should raise largely cotton. This 
crop is adapted to the soil and must re- 
main the crop for profit. 

We must have a plan 
these cotton lands humus. I have found 
nothing better than cover crops. I sow 
at first picking crimson clover between 
the rows. In the spring I turn the cover 
crop for cotton or corn. I think hairy 
vetch is equally as good as clover and 
I am planning to sow vetch as well as 
clover next year. C. L. EAKER. 


Gaston County, N. C. 


for feeding 


Preventing Gullies 


NE of the greatest factors in soil 

conservation and improvement is the 
prevention of gullies. This applies es- 
pecially to steep and rolling land, the 
type most of my land is. 


The method I use is simple and an- 
swers my purpose admirably. The capac- 
ity of the soil to hold water and to pre- 
vent erosion depends on the amount of 
humus it contains. Therefore let your 
watchword be humus and more humus— 
any kind of decaying vegetable matter. 
It may be leaves, weeds, woods’ mold, 
clover, manure, or any kind of plant 
or parts of plants that decay. Now 





HOW SPRAYING IMPROVED AN IRISH POTATO CROP. SEE DR. R. W. LEIBY’S ARTICLE ON_ PAGE 23 
alued by J. F. Klein, Wilmington, N. C., where the test was 
#7 per acre. 
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keeping this humus where you put it is 
the problem with steep land. 

I have a field of 18 acres on a long 
slope and my method is to farm this 
land in alternate strips of corn and oats 
of about 5 to 10 rods width, with clover 
and other grasses sowed with the oats. 

It is seldom that enough water accu- 
mulates on the corn strip to cause any 
damage, for there is always a heavy, 
compact sod, as it was in clover the year 
before, the first crop being cut for hay 
and the second crop being allowed to go 
back to the land to make humus. 

I have farmed this same field in this 
way since 1918, and while the improve- 
ment has not been phenomenal, I have 
raised some bumper crops of corn and 
big yields of hay, and have had little 
damage to the field by soil erosion. 

E. M. KEITH. 

Scott County, Va. 


How Vetch Built Up a Run- 


Down Farm 
(Second Prize Letter) 
RIGHT years ago we started to work 
on a very poor run-down place in 

Lowndes County, Alabama. It was so 
poor that no one would work half of 
the land on the place as it was worn out 
and abandoned. Some of it was washed 
off and absolutely bare, there being no 
top soil on the bare washed places. On 
some of the better parts it took six acres 
to make a bale of cotton in a good season. 
The year before we started to work on 
it the whole place made six bales of 
cotton, though over half of the place 
was too poor to plant. 

In 1924 we made 80 bales on the place 
and in 1925 we made about 95 bales on 
approximately 110 acres. 

We started to work getting it to grow- 
ing vetch. The best part of the place 
grew it fairly well at first. Several years 
were required to get the poorest land to 
grow it worth while. Even a lot of en- 
couraging in the form of phosphate and 
some manure was necessary to get it to 
grow on the poorest spots that were 
galled and washed off. But today, not 
only has vetch grown to build up the 
soil but, at this writing (February 26), 
the land is knee deep to a rabbit in crim- 
son clover and it is a carpet of green 
worth all it cost now if it never gets any 
bigger. This is on soil that was bare 
several years ago and last season these 
poorest spots made from one-half to 
three-fourths of a bale of cotton to the 
acre. 

On the better portions of this place 
vetch has been grown and plowed under 
for several years in succession. This re- 
sulted in making soil so rich in nitrogen 
and organic matter that it ran cotton so 
crazy it lost all sense of fruiting, es- 
pecially if the season was not very dry 
to hold the weeds down. It was believed 
that it was unbalanced in phosphate and 
a test was made using from 200 to 1,200 
pounds phosphate to the acre and 400 
pounds gave as good a yield as 1,200 
pounds. Vetch was plowed under for 
several years and each crop equaled in 
nitrogen content from 400 to 1,200 pounds 
nitrate of soda. 

‘That is too much of a good thing 
for cotton and we have changed our 
practice on this land since getting it built 
up. Now a cover crop is grown only 
every other year and that is plowed un- 
der before it makes such a big growth. 
There is nothing like a good fer- 
tile soil with plenty of organic matter if 
you want to make a big crop of. cotton 
but you can overdo it. For some other 
crops like corn and oats it is hard to 
overdo. Cc. L. &. 

3’ ss SS 
OMEMAKING isn’t the woman’s job 
alone. What man is not interested 
in food, clothes, housing, where the money 


goes, and how the children bebe? 
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Do Your Shopping In 
This Big Baltimore House 


If this big Baltimore House of Ward’s were 
just around the corner from your home—where 
would you do your shopping? 

Yet that is almost true. Your Catalogue en- 
ables you to visit, to see every room in this big 
building, to note the price of every piece of mer- 
chandise, to shop at will for everything you need. 

Do you really use your Catalogue? Study 
each page just as you would visit each mer- 
chandise room in this big building. 


$50 Can Be Your 
Saving This Season 


Just consider that $60,000,000 in cash was used 
in buying the merchandise for your Catalogue. 
Think of this vast buying power at work for you 
—to make low prices for you, not only on tires, 
or furniture, or clothes, but on almost every- 
thing you buy. 

Every time you look at your Catalogue, remember 
that you and 8,000,000 other customers made this all 
possible. That together you have given us the buying 
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power to secure these low prices for you. Such is the 
advantage of your cooperative buying, all together, 
through Montgomery Ward & Co. 


“Ward Quality” Assures 
Lasting Satisfaction 


We try to buy only goods of standard quality. We 
make low prices by big buying for cash. We do not 
cut quality. We never sacrifice your satisfaction or the 
wear any article will give in order to quote a low price. 


It is easy to make a low price by sacrificing quality. 
It takes millions in cash, and a complete buying or- 
ganization-to visit every market in America and 
Europe, to enable us to quote these low prices—and 
maintain Ward Quality. 


These are the facts to consider when you look 
through your Catalogue. These are the reasons why 
you should turn to your Catalogue for everything you 
need to buy. The Catalogue brings you the oppor- 
tunity for saving. This big, convenient Baltimore 
House is ready to serve you quickly. There is a saving 
this season of at least $50 in cash for you—if you use 
your Catalogue—and send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


as 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Our 
big Baltimore House is near to 
you. Your letter reaches us quicker. - 
Your goods go to you quicker. It 
is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders 
to Ward’s. 
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HOOK an Eveready ( 
the battery side of your 
hear that happy: purr 
the Ford crank. 

sparkling hot sparks 
Columbia Dry Ba 


go!” They make the motor fire at once, good 
weather or bad. Put in Eveready Columbias 


and let them save your 


. strength 
There is an Eveready Columbia dealer 


nearby. Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 


EVEREADY 


COLUMB 


To make your Ford start 
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include— 


ignition 

[A tractor ignition 
starting Fords 

io 2b firing blasts 

= be lighting tents and 













at once 


Hot Shot to 
itch and 


outing “Let’s 


and time. 


MPANY, INC, 


San Francisco 
Toronto, Ontario 
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ity & satisfaction ruaranteed. 
‘THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dest SB0RCtoveland.O. 








_ pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 





Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy 
to run anywhere. 


Make More Money 


Got the Genuine Cole, and not only save fs 
cost in time and labor the first year, but also 
Increase your yield enough by quick, good 
stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.00, 
or more every year, according to the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 


Cole. Do net tet anyone put off on you aay 
imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


It will pay you to write at-once for 
circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
chines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
improvements in other Cole Implements. 


Cole Guarantees Quality and Service. 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue, 


The Cole Manufacturing Co, 
Box 300 :: :: #Charlotte, N. 0. 
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me |The Dark Tobacco “Co-ops” 


Mistakes From Which Other Co-ops May Learn a Lesson 
By HERMAN STEEN and BILL STAHL 


HE following reasons may be enum- 

erated for the suspension of the 

Dark Tobacco Growers’ Covperative 
Association, no one factor alone perhaps 
being sufficient to have caused the break- 
up, but all contributing, their bit to the 
result : 

1. The association’s operations had the ef- 
fect of establishing the price level for the 
entire dark-leaf crop, thus benefiting the 
non-menmrbers nearly as much as the mem- 
bers. 

2. Contract violations cut in half the vol- 
ume controlled by the association, thus ma- 
terially decreasing its effectiveness. 

3. A majority of the bankers and business 
men of the dark-leaf district were bitterly 
opposed to the pool, and used their influence 
against it. 

4. Inadequate credit facilities placed a dif- 
ficult burden upon association members, es- 
pecially upon tenants. 

5. Unwise sales policies hampered free mer- 
chandising of tobacco. 

6. Serious dissension within the board of 
directors engaged the attention of the board 
when affairs of major 
importance should 


such time as they needed it, hence final 
payments often were made a year or two 
after the crop was delivered. The effect 
of seeing non-members cash their entire 
crop at delivery while members had to 
wait for all payments after the first, fin- 
ally completely shattered the morale of 
the members. Many of them no doubt 
believed that the association was deter- 
minimg the price level, but it was more 
than human nature could stand to see 
their non-pool neighbors get nearly as 
much benefit from organized effort as 
they and without paying the cost of the 
effort. 

That is why it is generally accepted 
throughout the dark-leaf belt that the as- 
sociation will be re-established only when 
virtually all the growers join. 


Il. Contract Violations 
ONTRACT violation in the dark-leaf 
district was tremendous in volume. 
It is conservative to 
say that at least 





have been uppermost. 

7. Overhead operat- 
ing costs were too 
high, and warehouses 
were acquired at ex- 
travagant figures, 
thus providing asso- 
ciation opponents 
with effective ammu- 
nition. 

8. The viewpoint of 
growers of tobacco 
was often overlooked 
by association lead- 
ers, particularly dur- 
ing its first two 
years. 


In many respects 
the association was 
well organized 
and well-managed, 
and certain fea- 
tures of its work 


tion floors. 





S WAS told in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the Dark Tobac- 
co Growers: Codperative Association, 
consisting of 71,000 growers of to- 
bacco in Western Kentucky and Cen- 
tral Tennessee, “relcased its members” 
last October after three years of op- 
eration and the crop went on the auc- 
Then, we are told, prices 
quickly fell to a level not much more 
than half as great as the prevailing 
basis when the pool was the dominat- 
ing factor in the dark-leaf market. 
Now the growers want the association 
again—but are also determined not to 
repeat the mistakes which brought 
failure in the first instance. 
these mistakes were is indicated in 
the article printed on this page» 


60,000,000 pounds 
of the 1924 crop 
was sold in viola- 
tion of contract, 
as compared with 
deliveries of about 
90,000,000 p-«rids, 
This was due al- 
most wholly to the 
conditions describ- © 
ed in the preceding 
paragraph, mem- 
bers endeavoring to 
secure the price lev- 
el established by 
the pool but without 
giving the pool 
the means to con- 
tinue establishing 
the price level. It 


What 








wereadmirable. 
There were short- 
comings from the start, however, which 
were not or could not be corrected, and 
these ultimately caused its downfall. We 
hope that an open-minded examination 
of the facts in the case will prove useful 
to the members and officers of other co- 
Operative associations. The lessons to be 
learned from the dark tobacco experience 
are worthy of careful study by codpera- 
tors everywhere. Referring now to the 
summary above, let us consider each of 
the eight points mentioned. 


I. Not Enough Members Support- 
ing the Pool 


(THE dark tobacco association had di- 

rect and complete control over the 
sale of 60 per cent of the entire dark- 
leaf crop, though in 1924 this dropped 
materially on account of contract-break- 
ing by members. This gave it at once a 
dominating position in the trade, and it 
established the general level of the mar- 
ket both for pool and non-pool tobacco. 
It is but fair to say that the tobacco 
trade has always denied that the pool had 
much to do with establishing the price 
level, and insisted that the “law of sup- 
ply and demand”—whatever that is— 
determined the level of prices. Anyhow, 
a good level of prices was maintained 
throughout the past five years, including 
the three years of pool operation, in spite 
of large crops all the time and especialty 
in spite of two record crops. Then came 
the short crop of 1925 and no poo}—and 
the market promptly went to the bow- 
wows and stayed there. 

Establishment of the market was not 
only the association’s strength, but also 
its greatest weakness. It established a 
market both for the member and the 
non-member; and the outsider benefited 
freely from its work without helping to 
pay any of the freight. What was even 
worse was the fact that the non-pool 
tobacco sold quickly and for cash while 
the buyers forced the association into the 
position of carrying the surplus until 





was an impressive 
demonstration of the inability of a 
person to eat his cake and have it, too. 


Ill, Hostile Banks and Business 


Men 

ira opposition of the bankers and 

business men was due to common self- 
ishness. At first the majority were more 
or less friendly, many simply being car- 
ried along by the wave on which the as- 
sociation was organized. When opera- 
tions began, one of the first moves was 
to open receiving stations for tobacco at 
points where no tobacco had ever before 
been delivered. This didn’t bring the farm- 
ers into the larger centers and tended to 
shift their trading somewhat to the 
smaller villages. Hence business men in 
these larger centers grew hostile. 

Deferred payments to pool members 
was another pet peeve by business men, 
many of whom would not take the trou- 
ble to figure out why the association 
could not make full payments at once. 
Credit was restricted by many merchants 
to pool members, who likewise had much 
difficulty in negotiating loans against 
their pool certificates at the banks. This 
course literally compelled many members 
to dump their tobacco because of their 
limited resources. 

The attitude of many merchants and 
bankers has changed recently as they 
survey the disaster which has almost 
engulfed the growers and which threat- 
ens to paralyze all business in the dis- 
trict. 


IV. The Tenant Problem 


ORE than 75 per cent of the dark- 
leaf is grown by tenants, and on the 
majority of the farms tobacco is prac- 
tically the only cash crop. A large ™ 
jority of growers, including some Ow! 
ers, depend upon credit for crop produc- 
tion. This is partly bank credit and 
partly store credit, but in either even 
chattel mortgages are almost as numer- 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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‘Our Weekly Sermon 
| By DR. J. W. HOLLAND RY 
Something for Nothing | 


“H week ings to my mail box 
a eS oe ) BODIES BY FISHER 


4 all sorts of peppy advertising. Some 
i them read like this, “How to learn 
:o play the piano in 10 lessons,” “How to 
speak fluently in five 
lessons,” “How to 
understand the 
world’s literature in 
three months,” “How 
to grow hair in 10 
weeks,” “How to 
grow thin without 





















exercise.” 
Frankly, I am 


little interested in} 
DB. HOLLAND the last two, but | | 





ave not yet sent in my money 

Why are these ads written? Because 
here is a fatal instinct in all of us to 
et things as easily as we can. So the 


1 writers tickle us under our false ribs, A Value That Only 


:o to speak, and get us to spend money ° 
for things that never can be gotten easily. General Motors Could Achieve 


Nothing is easy in this world except 





roing down hill. Life itself is a hard Scoring an immediate and spec- At its price, the new Pontiac 
thing. It is difficult to stay alive. Thir- tacular success, the new Pontiac Six, with body by Fisher, is an 
y-nine years is the average for us. Many Six is already one of the most achievement no less important 
ad life an almost intolerable load. That discussed cars in America. than the first six-cylinder engine. ~ 
(o oe Ee Sues Tn To introduce into the field of This is true, simply because it 
run there are snags in aaa pathway. low-cost sixes, inducements to introduces elements O eauty, 
dei ratit a ownership other than price..to size, stamina, comfort and per- 
Farming is no snap. Getting up at 4 overcome the limitations of formance, entirely without 
clock, doing chores until breakfast, then ordinary performance, comfort, precedent. 
ame 2 - te fields ~ end be poetic appearance and quality ... there You are invited to inspect the 
COE: oy, Se Oe DO SE. has been brought to bear onthe new Pontiac Six, now being dis- 
Knowledge does not fly to us on gold- development of this new Six, all played by Oakland-Pontiac 
n wings. Rather, it flies the other way. of General Motors’ engineering dealers everywhere. Go prepared 
We have to pursue it into long, dreary skill, manufacturing experience, for a revelation... for only 
ae = pee se production facilities and purchase General Motors could produce 
iream has to be backed up by a bucked mg power. such a car. . and Pesce 80 low! 
up will. The knowledge mill is a grind. Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six, $975 to $1295. All prices at factory 
ern AOR Paine OF ‘thenns nee Bot : OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


sy for every one, if for any. The 
veet, saintly face on a woman or the 


noble life of a man are not free divine 
siits, but accomplishments, won at hard 
fights with temptation. The man or the 
woman to whom we look up, are gener- 
ally those who have tried harder than we 


ive. 
The Bible nowhere describes an easy 

r ad to goodness and heaven. Jesus said, 
‘Straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
vay that leads to life.” “Broad is the 
‘ay and wide is the gate that leads to 
struction.” 











thes Beds FREg 


Write ats Ser Rede for Free Big Bargain, 
Muskrats Le Sgh our new foldi de, Pillows and rs. 
Fishy ra, ws, Ind TRAP. Write for Barouin Cate dats nar tow ‘factory i Foathre 


of bid ad plies ne our FREE TRAP Offer. $1 Bo 
famous Fish B: it FREE to our trage. 


introduce 
FALTON( SUPPLY co. ey 8, St.Louis, Mo. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
We mount the ladder round by round.” 
Someone said, “Genius is simply the 
ility to take pains.” 





\ll gains are made uphill. You and I 
metimes feel that we are simply going 

uund in a circle, but if our aims are 

ht that circle is a spiral, and we get 
sher all the time. 

lt is well, therefore, not to trust to 
‘hese double-barreled prevaricators who 
are simply dying to give us something 
for nothing, but to fight and strive on, | 
y the help of High Heaven, and slowly The dem 
ve fruits of character will ripen'on the i oe ot emengse 
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before heard of. 


FERTILIZERS 


a — A G 
tree of life for us. B 
cia COE All C 
eas MONEY G For } 0) ot 
. . . This exquisite, new spring 
This Week’s Bible Questions sles ents Vv 
W at king fell out of a window and EE a A “AGRICO” Fertilizers, being based 
what queen was thrown out of a| [fj Bins, ‘Nov fancy L upon long, practical experience and 
“'ndow? Bei Pisee tgs ay U scientific research, represent the best 
Ra What room was it instant death - veateah E combinations of plant food for each 
etter without permission, and how only ORDER AT ONCE 
vuld the life of an unbidden visitor be J Sp Grtere crop that experience and science have 
saved ? meat a2 Paris so far produced. 
3. What man was sunk in the mire of pe Style 





7 ° 
horrible dungeon for telling the truth? Order by Me.16 C42 
4. What mighty voice moved the posts ss =... Bast. 16 Cleveland, @. 


Manufactured Only By 
i a great door? (THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 








3. Wh Iden idol 90 f 
ae ee ee CHEMICAL COMPANY 
9 * ue 
seers. co Pah Aneunay @y Abory Qeatme ae ee Ahi Executive Offices: 2 Rector Street, New York 


1. II Kings 1:2; 9:3. 4. Isa. 6:1-4. Ls 7 Gores 


r= 2. Esth. 4:11. 5. Dan. 3:1. Make big 
at an goat, Write today for special ete 


5. Jer. 38 
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The Giant Kerogas Burner 
Every ‘Giant Kerogas Oil Steve” 
equipped with “regular” Kerogas 
Burners also has one of the new 
Patented Giant Kerogas Burners. 
This “Giant” is ¢apable of the 
most intense heat— when you need 
it quickly—but is easily regulated 
for ordinary use, You can the 
new Heavy Duty Giant Kerogas 
Oil Cook Stoves equipped entirely 
with “Giant’’ Burners. M 

equipped only with “regular” 
Kerogas Burners arealsoavailabie, 








The KEROGAS Oven 


for Baking and Roasting is a 
fitting companion forthe Kerogas 
Burner. As reliable as any range 
oven ever made, and as durable, 
Gives sure, uniform results be- 
eauseits temperaturecan be regu- 
lated perfectly by burner beneath. 













PATENTED 


ROGA 


TRAOE BURNER MARK 


The Better Oil Stoves 
Are Kerogas Equipped 


Location—facilities—fuel. These conditions 
are no longer a handicap for the farmer’s wife 
who wisely chooses the proper oil cook stove 
for her kitchen. 

Today there are many brands of oi! stoves equally 
as efficient and economical as gas. These types are 
equipped with Patented Kerogas Burners—the de- 
sired oil cook stoves for farm use. 

This remarkable burner produces a ‘‘flame with- 
in a flame’’—concentrating a steady, uniform heat 
right where you want it, and controlling intensity 
just like a gas range. 

The Patented Kerogas Burner (for kerosene) 
mixes 400 parts of air to one part of kerosene. This 
means great economy of fuel. 

Go to your local dealer and see the oil stoves that 
have Patented Kerogas Burners. See both typee— 
the one that uses kerosene and also the Pressure 
Kerogas Burner for gasoline, or write us direct. 

Either kind that you choose means cooking satis- 
faction and genuine economy for you. 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO, 
1251 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating 
toves and Ranges . . . Also the Celebrated 
LEH Electrics Ranges and Appliances 


DEALER'S NOTE: The best jobbers are prepared tosupply oi! stoves equipped with Kerogas Burners 


— 








(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


py Biddy THE says Women “ 
aud } T -J. mes, r- 
GrACTORY DIREC? jetta, Ga. You, a 


buying direct at 


Factory Prices. 
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Ofecos 


Zine [nsulated 


Royal Fence 


and 


Banner.::.Posts 


With every roll of Royal Fence your 
dealer will give you our written 
guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence 
now made, of 
used under 


RRRAIL 









equal size wires and 
the same conditions. 
Steel Pests 


Railroad rail desi 
~ al yo esign—the stroncest known form of con<- 
© grou 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Sales Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester Philadel phia, 
Buffalo, Detroit, i "Loui 
on sts rf etroit, Clacianatt, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 


rge, slit-winged anchor plate, roots Grmiy 


City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Sali City 






im Steel 


& Wire 











The Progressive Farmer 


Farm Progress in Virginia 


More Reports From Live County Agents 


' 
Industry 


SVELOPING the Sheep 
in’ Mont 1ery.—A campaign for 
he improve tt of the sheép iz 

‘ 


1 
has 


ully, there 
from disease and 
many farmers report that the ficece is bet 
ter, the lambs fatten earlier, and the 
flocks are thriftier. In January, 1925, the 
County Agricultural Advisory Council 
recommended the improvement of the 
lamb crop by standardization methods in 
addition to disease prevention. Forty- 
four purebred rams were brought into 
the county last year. Extension special- 
ists held demonstrations in lamb stand- 
ardization work, and 16 carloads of lambs 
were docked and castrated during the 
year. In the later shipments the trim- 
med lambs brought 1% cents per pound 
more than untrimmed lambs. Nineteen 
club boys and girls have flocks of se- 
lected grade ewes and one boy has a 
flock of registered ewes. Only purebred 
sires are used—J. D. Wysor, County 
Agent. 

Tick Eradication in Nansemond.—The 
eradication of the Texas fever tick has 
been nearly completed in Nansemond. 
The entire county has been thoroughly 
inspected and infested pastures are be- 
ing cleaned up. Formerly the county 
was under rigid quarantine, but this has 
now been lifted from the free herds. 
The County Agricultural Advisory Board 
was responsible for this work, and also 
succeeded fast year in interesting three 
groups of farmers in growing certified 
seed cotton and seed corn, 4,500 bushels 
of certified Trice cotton seed being pro- 
duced. More than 800 farmers have been 
furnished with crop rotations recom- 
mended by the Board, and over 800 tons 
of fertilizer were bought codperatively 
by 152 farmers. There are 673 club 
members in the county, and 97 meetings 
were held during the year.—Paul S. 
Blandford, County Agent. 

Improved Practices in Nottoway— 
Improved practices relative to soil im- 
provement have been adopted by 115 
farmers, 19 seeding alfalfa plots. Im- 
proved practices in growing corn were 
used on 55 farms. Improved practices 
with swine have been used on 56 farms, 
200 hogs being treated for cholera. Ter- 
races and soil dams protecting 1,000 
acres of land on 31 farms were con- 
structed under the direction of the county 
agent. Of the 79 club members, 75 per 
cent completed the year’s work. The 
highest yield of club corn was 74 bush- 
els per acre. The county was hard hit 
by drouth last year.—R. B. Oliver, Jr., 
County Agent. 

Norfolk Adopts Better Drainage— 
There was outstanding progress in drain- 
age in Norfolk County during 1925. The 
highest point in the county is only 25 feet 
above sea level, so drainage is a vital 
question. One state drainage district 
comprising over 3,000 acres has been es- 
tablished, and another section has filed a 
petition which is now pending. This will 
include 15,000 acres, once very produc- 
tive but now handicapped by lack of good 
drainage which cannot be had until co- 
Operative canals are placed—F. L. Por- 
lock, County Agent. 

Poultry Club Work in Pittsylvania.— 
Two hundred settings of Standardbred 
eggs were distributed to club members 
in April through the cooperation of !o- 
cal banks. For each setting one pullet 
was to be returned to the bank at the 
time of the county fair, though some 
members preferred keeping the pullets 
and paying $1 in- 
stead. Six carloads 
of lime were 
bought for farmers 
in the county. Six 
men are carrying 
out pasture im- 


done ner 
lone pet 


been no loss whatever 










ture mixtures on the thin spots.—Harry 
L. Moore, County Agent. 

7 reating Sweet Potatoes Pays Big in 
Princess Anne.—Fifty-one farmers in 


the county selected and treated their seed 
sweet potatoes before bedding last spring, 
and made an average yield of 148 bush- 
els per acre—60 bushels more per acre 
than the average for the county. These 
farmers planted 191 acres in this crop and 
made a total gain of 7,216 bushels by 
following improved methods. Five mod- 
ern sweet potato storage houses were 
built during the year. The 33 corn club 
boys in the county made an average of 
64 bushels of corn per acre, the average 
for the county being 28 bushels. These 
boys made a net profit of $1,193.81 after 
counting all labor, fertilizer, and rea- 
sonable rent for the land. A cotton club 
boy made 2,000 pounds of seed cotton on 
his acre- He received $150 for the crop, 
which cost $55 to produce, counting all 
labor and rent of land, making a net 
profit of $95.—H. W. Ozlin, County 
Agent. 

Outstanding Progress with Livestock 
in Pulaski.—Pulaski farmers sold coop- 
eratively during 1925, 3,000 cattle, 719 
sheep, and 557 hogs, which brought 
$75,402. Fifty per cent of the cattle sold 
were consigned to the annual sale of the 
Southwest Virginia Shorthorn Breeders. 
The 4-H club members of the county 
produced $3,865.35 worth of products. 
The reserve championship in the baby 
beef show of the Roanoke and Richmond 
fairs was won by a Pulaski club mem- 
ber. Seven thousand sheep were treated 
for stomach worms, 1,500 lambs docked 
and castrated, and 134 herds of cattle 
were tested under the direction of the 
state veterinarian. Forty-seven herds of 
calves were vaccinated for blackleg- A 
purebred ram sale was held in the coun- 
ty, and eight purebred bulls were placed 
by the county bull association. Another 
phase of progress was the seeding of 
1,000 acres to V. P. I. 131 wheat, which 
outyields any variety in this section. — 
Ernest C. Grigsby, County Agent. 

Club Members Hold Fair in Rapha- 
hannock. — Rappahannock is a_ small 
county with only 8,070 population, and 
has had extension work only two years: 
Last year the board of supervisors voted 
to make the work permanent. The coun- 
ty ranks close to the top as an apple 
exporting county. Last year more than 
200,000 barrels of apples went out. bring- 
ing an average of $3.25 per barrel at the 
railroad. An apple inspection ring was 
organized last year. The averacve yield 
of corn per acre for the state is 28 bush- 
els: the averare for Rannahonnoc’ is 35 
bushels. Three new 4-H clubs were or- 
ganized in 1925. The poultry demonstra- 
tion team made the hichest score in the 
state, winning a free trip to Chicago. The 
County 4-H Club put on the first county 
fair ever held in the county, starting 
without a cent, paying out $1,100 in 
premiums, and having a ba'ance of $350 
left for the next year’s fair—Sam D. 
Preston, County Acent. 

Development of Club Work in Rock- 
bridge—Three new 4-H clubs, making a 
total of 15 for the county, were orgam- 
ized in 1925. Of the 273 club members, 
202 completed their work, a decided m- 
crease over 1924. Fully 90 per cent made 
a good profit. Other indications of prog- 
ress are as follows: 11 farmers use 
lime for the first time; 14 farmers sowed 
an improved variety of seed wheat, 21 
farmers an improved variety of seed 
corn, and 65 adopted clover or alfalfa 
seed for the first time: 6 farmers re- 

_ Placed scrub or grade bulls with pure- 
breds; 4 farmers 
bought purebred 
rams; 16 farmers 
fed balanced rf a- 
tions to poultry for 
the first time and 
22 began culling 
their flocks.—M.- G- 
Lewis, County 
Agent. wa 
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An Excellent Whitewash 





JHE residue drawn off from acetylene 

4 jighting plant iply a mi 
quicklime and carbon and is very val 
ble. It should not be wasted 














akes ill ¢ cellei I¢ I 

ind outbuilding it can be us 

; > Is dec 

| 

| Se 101 ising 1 Spl vel 
strain through a coarse woven cloth t 

| remove lumps or any substances that 
would clog the ] Phere al i 
acetylene p 1 ¢ ld 
tricts and due llowe 
to run off dow gull rr otherwise | 
wasted. It should be used in some way 
ig it is too valuable to go to waste. When 
not i1ie¢ eded tor w hitew ash, spread over 


he clover patch or the sour spots of 
land about the farm 
From 200 to 400 pounds of lime can 
be saved from the acetylene plant every 
year and put to a good use. 
JOE W. BALLENGER. 


Spartanburg County, S. C. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor. Health Department 


Will Stagnant Pond Cause 
Typhoid? | 


“THERE is a pond of water near m) 

house. It was caused by taking out 
o lot of dirt to build a road. The wate) 
has a green scum on it, and it smells bad 
Is there danger of 
getting typhoid fever 
by living near this 
green, foul smelling 
water ?” 

No, madam, that 
stagnant pool of wa- 
ter will not give you 
typhoid fever by 
smelling it. You get 
typhoid fever by eat- 
ing or drinking liv 
ing typhoid germs, and these germs live 
almost exclusively in mankind, so you 
would have to have your food or drink 
contaminated by discharges from the 
bowels of human beings who have ty 
phoid fever. 

Of course, these germs can be carried 
quite a distance by flies, but germs do 
not live long if exposed to sun and air. 














DR. REGISTER 


There is one thing to remember, just 
because things look bad and smell bad 
$s no reason they are a menace to health 
You must get living germs into your sys 
tem before you catch diseases. These 
enter usually through the nose and 
mouth, directly from other human beings 
In other words it is people, and not in 
animate or dead things from which we 
get diseases. 

Of course if someone with fresh living 
germs on their hands handles food or 
anything that we almost immediately put 
into our mouths, why we are apt to come 
jown with the particular disease that 
these live germs cause. 

Sometime ago the secretary of the 
state board of health got a letter from 
a man saying that a carload of rotting 
potatoes was dumped near his hoine, and 
that they were smellling to high heaven, 
and almost made him leave home, and 
that he was afraid they would cause dis- 
ease in his family. 

In this case the only menace to his 
family would be an extra good place for 
flies to breed, and these flies might carry 
diseases from sick to well, or carry dis- 
fase germs deposited in open privies from 
human beings to the food and drink of 

* well people and thereby cause sickness. 

Of course, no one wants things like 
those rotten potatoes dumped near his 
home, and action should be brought 
against anyone doing this, because it is 
a nuisance—while not directly a health 
nuisance. 

es SS 


the mistake of not putting bolt locks 
on all the doors, so that the ones coming 
in could open them and the ones going 
out could fasten them. READER. |} 
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Train Load of Zell's and Sea Fow! Fertilizers shipped to Barker & Terry, Chatham, Va., 1925 


AANOTHER TRAIN LOAD OF 
ZELL’S and SEA FOWL 


The popularity of Zell’s and, Sea Fow! Fertilizers is 
backed by their unequalled records for producing 
the largest yields and best quality crops, year after year 





wive Oak, Fla., 
March 28th, 1925 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


As you know, | am down here in Florida to super 
intend the growing of Flue-Cured Tobacco for the 
tobacco growers in Suwanee County, Fla. | thought 
it might interest you to know that a solid trainload 
of Zell’s Bright Tobacco Fertilizer arrived here a 
few days ago for the farmers in this county 


Over 95 per cent of the tobacco fertilizer used in 
Suwanee County this season will be Zell’s. It seems 
wherever Bright Tobacco is grown the farmers de- 
mand Zell’s. 

Yours very truly, 


Cc. L.. GILLIAM. 

















Winterville, N. C.. R. F. D. No. 2.. 


November 11, 1925. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
Norfolk, \ a 


Gentlemen: 

| have used your “Zell’s” Bright Tobacco Grower 
for the past two years under my tobacco. This year 
I planted 30 acres in tobacco using nine hundred 
pounds Zell's Bright Tobacco Grower to the acre 
On October 27th | sold 2,358 pounds averaging $75.81 
per hundred pounds. My crop will yield at least 
one thousand pounds to the acre and at present 
prices will net an average of $600 to the acre. | sold 
one barn recently weighing 1,336 pounds at an aver 
age of 74 cents per pound. Your goods are always 
in fine dry condition, making distribution uniform 
which is essential in growing tobacco, each plant 
getting equal share of the plant food. 


I expect to use Zell’s again next year and recom- 
mend it to tobacco growers. 
Yours very truly, 
W. A. SHIVERS. 





Chatham, Pittsylvania County, Va 
December 8th, 1925. 


Fhe American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
3altimore, Md. 


Gentlemen :- 


The trainload of ZELL’S & SEA FOWL “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers arrived the day after we 
wired our order, and we want to thank you for such 
prompt service. 

The demand for ZELL’S & SEA FOWL Fertilizers 
increased so rapidly last Spring that even this solid 
trainload shipment was not enough. To avoid dis- 
appointing our customers we found it necessary to 
order three and four carloads at one time, through- 
out the rest of the season. We should have ordered 
another trainload 

Throughout the sixteen years that we have han 
dled ZELL’S & SEA FOWL “AA QUALITY” Fer 
tilizers, they have always given our customers won 
derful satisfaction, and we look forward to another 
big “ZELL & SEA FOWL” season. 

Very truly yours, 
BARKER & TERRY, 


3y C. E. Terry 








Wilson, N. C., 
October 31, 1925. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
Henderson, N. C 


Gentlemen: 


I have been using your Zell’s Fertilizer for cotton 
and tobacco for the past few seasons and this year 
1 purchased 450 tons for my entire crop and the 
results have been very satisfactory on all crops. 

All of my tenants are pleased with the goods as 
they are so easily distributed from the dry mechan- 
ical condition and I take pleasure in recommending 
them to other farmers and will use the same goods 
this coming season. 


Very truly yours, 


H. H. WALSTON, JR. 




















Baltimore,Md. Greensboro, N.C. Norfolk, Va. 


Use ZELL’S and SEA FOWL 
“AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured by : 





[s,ristsiNe ty deemse r awse! THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Henderson, N.C. Columbia, S.C. Wilmington, N. C. 
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“Why Top-dress Corn?” [ 


OR a 


—more than the average Southern soil can 





Tatk No. 8 





big crop an abundance of ammonia is necessary 
supply. 

Ammonia is a stem and leaf producer as well as a pro- 
ducer of grain. If it is applied abundantly early in the 
life of the plant, exceedingly large stalks will be devel- 
oped. Under these conditions the plant uses up much of 
the soil moisture and plant food before the ears begin 
to develop. This results in beautiful stalks that are un- 
able to produce ears. 





Therefore, the grower who really knows how to raise 
corn, will apply just enough ammonia in his complete 
fertilizer to give the corn a good start. When the plants 
are from two to three feet high, he will side-dress with 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


One hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds per acre 
of this quick-acting, non-leaching ammoniate will at once 
begin to force a dark green color on the corn and directly 
influence the number, size and quality of the ears pro- 
duced. 

Top-dress your orchards, vegetables, and general field 
crops with the Great American Ammoniate. You will find 
it profitable. 

Let us send you—free of course—interesting and valu- | 
able bulletins on top-dressing with Arcadian. Write our 
nearest office today—merely state what crops you are 
especially interested in. Bulletins that fit your needs will 
come to you by return mail. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
602 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Barrett Company, 602 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Am | 
monia. I am especially interested in........... : . 
(Write name of crops on on ae | 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects 
t Danes, Tere : pense cleaned ee rye e eee ey | 
Address WRUTTUETELITELELT ETT 










































DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
=z booklet oa 
e LANE. a sturdy, “Butter Milk Making” 
ependable Saw We Also Sell 
1 at a low price. For Better Benes 
m or Tractor power. 
ble, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- EGG ( 12 Doz. Size 75c each 
eartanest. Other woodworking ma- ‘= | = 60¢ each | 
Send for description and prices. CRATES ee Bis ~ 50c each 
Manufacturing Co., carne Vt. (Plus Pace! Post) 


Bition Supply Company, Raleigh. N.C... | DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Sirs | ATLANTA, GA. 








Your Cows’ Health 
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A dairy ration, to be most profitable must 
maintain top-notch production without 
injuring the cow’s health. The quality of 
ingredients; the percentage of each; the 
variety of proteins;—these things are just 
as important as the analysis. Union 
Grains is time tested. It is absolutely 
safe to feed day after day and year after 
year. It is light and bulky — highly 
digestible—will keep your cows in good 
health, produce maximum milk flow and 
prolong their milking periods. 


100 Lbs. Net 


AON GRA/ 
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ee THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
ao neit C 6218 Carthage Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“gree | |What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


The Soil May Need Lime but 
Cotton Does Not 


‘I HAVE found lime so beneficial for 
other crops that I wish your advice in 
regard to applying lime now on land in- 
tended for cotton.” 

Few plants other 
than legumes will 
be benefited by lime 
being applied a short 
time before the crop 
is planted. Cotton is 
not a_ lime - loving 
crop, but is greatly 
benefited by the good 
effects of lime on 
legumes and often 
on tobacco when the 
lime is applied in rotation at four-year 
intervals. We do not advise liming land 
now for the 1926 cotton crop. 


| Wants Small Quantity of Bor- 
deaux Mixture 
‘| We 


ANT a few gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture for my grapes and roses, but 
have been unable to figure out how much 
lime and bluestone to use.” 


C. L. NEWMAN 


Seed houses have Bordeaux mixture in 
powdered form, and you will probably 
find it more convenient to use this ready- 
made mixture when only a small quantity 
is needed. However, you can make the 
equivalent of the 4-4-50 solution by using 
1 pound of quicklime, 1 pound bluestone, 
and 12% gallons of water. 


Bermuda and Lespedeza Are 
Friends 
a 


ARTS of my hilly pasture are so 
poor that Bermuda will not do well 
on them, but I fear the land will wash 
away if I plow it to sow peas. Will les- 
pedesa grow with Bermuda?” 
Lespedeza and Bermuda do well to- 
gether, and on your steep land each will 
benefit from the other. Sow 10 pounds 
of lespedeza seed to the acre as soon as 
you can. This will make a good catch 
by the summer of 1927. Sow a bushel 
of seed now and the lespedeza should 
afford good grazing from July until frost. 


Our Aatventinnrs Reliable 


gees ISE give me the 
; d 


sman from 


address of a re- 


whom I can 
md sorghum seed.” 


Just make your choice from the seeds- 


men advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer and place your order. We be- 
lieve each and every advertisment we 


a bl e 
and we guarantee the re liabilit of 
advertiser. 


carry has reliable backing by a reli 
firm, 
every 


Don’t Prune Muscadine Vines 


Now 
LEASE let me know by return mail 
how to prune my Scuppernong, 


James and Flowers vines.” 


Do not prune the muscadine type of 
grapevines now. They should have been 
pruned last fall or in the early winter. 
Some light pruning may be done later 
on in the spring when the leaves are 
about full grown. Pruning now may do 
more harm than good. 


How Many Bales of Cotton 
Were Made in 1925? 


RESENTED the propaganda of de- 
signing politicians and speculators 
attempted to discredit the cotton 
forecasts of the United States Depart- 
of Agriculture. Please tell me 
what the North Carolina forecast was 
and how many bales the ginners actually 
reported.” 

The estimate was placed at 1,090,000 
final bales of 500 pounds each. The gin- 





ners’ report of January 23 carried 1,074,- ' 


000 bales of 500 pounds each. Betore 
the final ginners’ report has been made, 
the forecast now shows the forecasts of 
last November will be within a little 
more than 1 per cent of the actual count 
made by the ginners. Some politicians, 
some designing persons, and even some 
of our daily papers became excited cver 
the cotton yield forecast and denounced 
the government report, but it is the only 
reliable report the farmer has and the 
most accurate. 


Irish Potatoes and Lime 


DID not lime my land before plant- 
ing my potato crop and want to ask 
if I should put the lime down now?” 


This friend does not state his reasons 
for wishing to lime potato land. The 
three principal crops in his section 
(Northeastern North Carolina) are cot- 
ton, corn and Irish potatoes, and none oi 
these are lime-loving crops. Lime should 
not be directly applied to any of these 
three crops. The application of lime 
should be made for a legume crop grown 
in a rotation. Irish potatoes do not do 
as well in a “sweet” soil as in one slight- 
ly acid. 


Don’t Burn Pastures 


ILL it hurt to burn over carpet 
grass pastures?” 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
is harmful to burn pastures of any kind, 
and the burning of a carpet grass pas- 
ture is destructive. The stems of carpet 
grass are on the surface of the ground 
and easily killed by fire. If it becomes 
necessary it is permissible to burn over 
land where carpet grass is to be sowed 
but never burn over a pasture where car- 
pet grass is already growing. Pastures 
are for grazing, not burning; for use, 
not for destruction. Too many farm 
owners have been burned poor by the 
destruction of “trash,” “litter,” and the 
like. 


**Moss” on Trees and Shrubs 


‘T AM sending you a twig from a box- 
bush and another from an apple tree. 
These have a disease or growth that ts 
getting worse. What is it and what is 
the remedy?” 

The trouble with both box and 
limbs is lichen, a parasitic growth com- 
monly called “moss.” Poor soil, lack of 
pruning and spraying and cultivation are 
responsible for your trouble. Thin out 
and head back the box bushes, prune the 
apple trees, and scrape the lichens off 
with an old hoe, then spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture, and fertilize. Nitrogen 
is most needed. 


Shady, Bare Place on Lawn 


N THE north of my home is a bare, 

shady place on which I have failed 
to get roses or other shrubs or vines to 
grow. What can I do to tt to make them 
grow?” 

Do not try to make plants grow where 
they are not adapted. Apply fresh wood 
ashes to this spot, get it in good seedbed 
condition, and then select one of the fol- 
lowing: English ivy, periwinkle, lily-of- 
the-valley, violet, pansies, moneywort and 
ornamental hardy sedges. 


Sow Sweet Clover on Firm 


Seedbed 


HAVE both fall-sowed oats and 

Spring-sowed oats, and wish to sow 
sweet clover on one or the other. Which 
is better?” 

If the fall-sowed oats have made a 
good growth, there is danger that the 
young clover plants will be smothered. 
For this reason I suggest that you sow 
your sweet clover seed on your spr! ing- 
sowed oats after a rain has fallen. Swe 
clover does not do well on a loose oF 
soft seedbed. Be sure your soil is limed 
and your seed scarified and i ted. 
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Can We Grow Our Own Vetch 


Seed) ORE oe 


H® RE is a project that we hope som 


of our friends will undertake this 
spring. To what extent we can succeed 
i Satisfat tory vetch seed we WC 


m growing 











lo not pretend to know, but we know 

that in a limited way, the writer pro i= ‘sens J 
duced his own supply of vetch seed and : 
some to spare. These home-grown seed 

were sowed for comparison with a half | 

dozen other lots of vetch seed collected | 

abroad by the United States Department |, 

of Agriculture, and produced crops as 


good as any of the foreign seed. It is 
an experiment worth trying on a small 
scale in many localities and we wish to 
suggest that our county agents tackle this | 
problem this spring. 

The soybean has been proved to be the 
best summer legume for exriching the 
Jand and for hay. We grow our own 
seed and a surplus. Vetch has no equal 
as a winter legume over the greater part 
of the South. No winter legume is so 
sure to make a stand or to survive severe 
winters. It is one of the richest legumes 
in protein and the crop is harvested in 
time to sow nine-tenths of our common 


pa P lowing Cost Reduced! 


has taught us how to save lespedeza seed. 














We challenge all our county agents to Tesesten dante ti ti f _—" t Buti ; 
demonnraie die atowlnn end tavien of ‘ count in operating a farm. Results are what ut instead of plowing half again as much, owners report that 
vetch seed right here in the South where ze must have. You can’t dodge the fact that more than he actually does double the work and saves half his time. 
, ects 60 per cent of your operating cost is for POWER and LABOR COST REDUCED 50%. Doing double the 
vetch grows so well. LABOR. You can’t dodge the fact that every year you work, this man cuts 50 per cent from his cost per acre—re- 
must fight TIME and bad weather. duces — —_ by one-half. With larger OilPulls, labor 
j These are the elements that determine your profit and COE eS ee Dae 
MISTAKES I HAVE MADE seus ta dad aba ie ts teignaee me ee ee LOWEST UPKEEP EXPENSE. An OilPull seldom 
pony ' ; the cost of these factors by having a tractor that is big ay a ng —— upkeep cost among hundreds of 
N OUR farm last year we made sev- enough for your needs—an OILPULL of the right size. oe ee conn Sen Pee Pear. 
eral mistakes One of them was : : . - SLOWEST DEPRECIATION. The proved agen 1 
: tailed Pongo Take your spring plowing, for example. An OilPull of the working life of an OilPull is 10 years and more. The new 
made when we failed to oe J soot right size will cut the cost of your plowing to the lowest Light-Weight OilPull will last even longer. This means a 
garden with plenty of vegetables for our | point in history. Never in agricultural history has man remarkably low depreciation loss per year. 
»wn home use throughout the season. power, animal power or mechanical power been able to turn It is unusual economies such as these that reduce the cost 
Another was made when we did not | over an acre of ground at such a low cost for time, labor and of both drawbar and belt work to such a phenomenally low . 
stank a peach of came for eerahum, ond power. And here are the reasons for this amazing economy. point for OilPull owners. Be sure you get a tractor that 
aiid teenie Manik LOWEST FUEL COST. Fuel . - 1s big enough for your work. 
‘ 1 nO Ome ear cost is the biggest CASH ITEM in Light - Weight Shortage Threatened 
We were mistaken again when we kept tractor operation. The OilPull has 6 . 
up our hogs in a comparatively dry lot, held all Fuel Economy Records for __ Demand for OilPull Economy is 
feeding them dry corn, thinking that they the past 14 years. Triple Heat Con- increasing. Last year many farmers 
would “get through” the summer without tty oe Neg moe Hairline Govern- + al er bene a 
ah aane atone en f ‘ ing, Perfect Carburetion, Ball Bear- SO en ee ee 
\ beg eee pry aetna ing Transmission, Complete Enclo- A 10-Year Tr actor we could not have filled all orders. 
plenty o sure and other features make this The Advance-Rumely line includes Act promptly. See the local Advance- 
W. D. W. possible Reneeene toncteee, eteam engines, Rumely dealer, Or mail the coupon 
gitain a rice eshers, - i i 
* ¢ & PLOWING TIME REDUCED shredders, alfalfa and ehover ialioes, = ones for catalogs, testimonials 
A iis cone: —— 50%. O h 1 bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, and important proof of OilPull econ- 
great mistake made was } 1s @- One man andles a 3-plow motor trucks and tractor winches omy. Sign and mail it NOW to 
my English peas and onions too early in OilPull as easily as any 2-plow outfit. Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses Dept. CC. 





the spring. The cold weather came and 

hurt them so badly they turned yellow. 

I waited for them to get to looking bet- 

ter and while I was waiting they died | 

down and never did put up again. I had 

to replant them. Gh 2 ' See 
* * - 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. «= La Porte, Indiana 





In the spring I started to cut my grain 
with machinery that was worn and would 
constantly break, causing me extra ex- se 2 
pense and loss of time. If I had bought | ' ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. b 
a new piece of machinery I would have pt. cc Dorated La Porte, Indiana 
saved time and money Plense send me catalog and other economy facts about your Light-Weight ry 
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JAS. P. BASS. s 

ie a. @ 

I did not spray my fruit trees last year 8 

as help was hard to get. Many bushels of & 

fine fruit rotted and we could use only a 
small. part of it. 

I planted onions between double rows 

of tall-growing peas and the peas shaded 


a a eee [GET OUR REDUCED PRICES Six Fine Apple Orchards in Patrick Co., Va. 
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ment. MRS. W. 
¢$6¢s | ON FINEST BUGGIES MADE (Approximately 3500 acres on which are approximately 80,000 trees) 
— . = ! Pursuant to order of the United States District Court for the Western 
One mistake I made last year was hav Brand District of Virginia, the real estate holdings of Patrick Orchards, Inc., 


New, = a —] bankrupt, consisting of six separate orchards of from 3,000 to 32,000 
Best ws, ome G “BZ bearing trees each, will be sold, in whole or separately 


Seasoned \ een . 
Stock AY Asis INY At Auction 


ing so many vegetables that I could not 
use them all. Many of them I could not 
put up the ordinary way, so they were 
wasted. If I had bought a steam pres- 


These orchards are located in Patrick County, on the slopes of the 


sure canner early in the season I could | - Blue R 

: : : h ue Ridge Mountains near Stuart, Va., on the Danville and Western 
have saved all that was wasted and had | Right from the factory to you at lowest prices Railway (a branch of the Southern) where good labor is cheap and 
plenty of wholesome food of my own | | bottom prices, Wepass along thesaving toyou. plentiful. No better fruit section can be found. Close to cold storage. 
and not had to buy from the stores. ONE HORSE WAGONS $48 COMPLETE All of these orchards must go to the highest bidder. 


Aapeit 6, 1926, at 1:30 P. M., at Stuart, Va. 
MS: One third cash, balance in equal amounts one and two 

m.. . be evidenced by two negotiable notes bearing interest at six 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. Title retained until 
purchase money is paid in full. 

We are anxious and willing to show this property before the sale. 
Free transportation from Martinsville to interested parties. 

For Full Particulars, Write or Wire 


MRS. J. W. 


* * * 


Our cabbage were a complete failure | 
last year. The plants were strong and 
healthy when set out and grew fine until 
time for them to head. Then they took 




















the wilt and died. Had we called our . + ae l atis- 
county agent in time we might have factory se = ye teetifaction iuaran- W. E. BUFORD, Trustee, H. A. FORD & CO., INC; 
saved at least half the patch. You hew tocave mary dofars or buggies and wagons, 907 E. Main Sarest Setting v, 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY Richmond, Va. Martinsville, Va. 
MRS. D.R. _ [.zomein Sersce Sornesvile, Ge, 
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Relieved of pain tn time to go to party 


BACKACHE GIVER 
QUIK RELI 


Tried simple home treatment 
and pain stops 


An aching back is often the result of 
, over-strained muscles, and can 

be given quick and complete relief 

with a very simple home treatment. 

“T had such a backache I didn’t 
know what to do,” writes a New York 
woman. ‘I looked Gouge my medi- 
cine cabinet to see if I could find 
something to help me—and there was 
a@ bottle of Sloan’s Liniment. I used 
ft, and in half an hour I was better. 
The next day I went to a big engage- 
ment party. Now, when anyone hasa 
pain, I say ‘use Sloan’s.’ ”’ 

The marvelous effectiveness of 
Sloan’s is due to the stimulating effect 
that it has upon the circulation. 
Straight to the sick, aching tissues, it 
gends a healing tide of fresh new blood 
—clears out the trouble—kills the 
pain. 

So apenas and clean to use, too. 
You don’t even have to rub. Just pat 

~ ft on gently and you will get immedi- 
ate results. druggists—35 cents, 


Musterole 
for Small Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 


OSEROLE 


ER 
SETTEK THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Tou Know Lots of Peopic 
Who Need Monuments 

Our handsome catalog of marble and 

| monuments will enable you to 

eo their orders, and earn a gener- 

ous commission. No experience neces- 


sary. 
Men and women everywhere ar selling 
our beautiful memorta’s in their spare 
time. They earn $30 $150 
more, a month. You can, too. Write 
et, “How to Earn More 
Money,”” TODAY! 
Marbie & Granite Ce. 
Confederate Ave. Room'209 Atlanta. Ga. 
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Mrs. W N. Hutt, Editor 


The Progressive Farmer 











The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, March 22.—Honey is 

luxury, but a fine food containing 
needed mineral salts and vitamines, say 
beekeeping specialists. 


no 


Tuesday, March 
23— Using both 
sides of a broom 
equally prolongs its 
usefulness. Standing 
it upside down or 
hanging it when not 
in use prolongs it 
still further. 

Wednesday, March 
24.—A coat of clear 
varnish will freshen up an old piece of 
linoleum and give it considerable more 
wear. 

Thursday, March 25.—Fresh vegetables, 
fresh air and sunshine are cheaper as 
well as better than bottled spring tonics. 
Why not use the money you save for 
screening the windows? 

Friday, March 26.—Do not forget to 
plant some mint in the garden this year. 
It will furnish mint sauce for lamb, mint 
flavoring for jellies and a cool garnish 
for summer drinks. 

Saturday, March 27.—When you go to 
town today let your merchant show you 
a pressure cooker so that you will have 
it ready for the canning season. 

Sunday, March 28.—To live well in 
one’s place in the world, adorning one’s 
calling, doing one’s work honestly, and 
dwelling in love and unselfishness with 
all men, is to live grandly. 


MBS. HUTT 


Come to an Easter Frolic 


SSUE your invitations on grinning 

Humpty-Dumpty faces, which are made 
by cutting egg-shaped pieces from yellow 
cardboard. Sketch eyes and nose with 
black ink and a mouth with red ink. On 
the back write :— 


“I’m looking so happy because my thoughts 

rhyme, 

Won't you please come to my party this 

gay Easter-time?” 

As each child arrives give him a small 
fishing pole with a line and bent pin at- 
tached. Lead him to a large Humpty- 
Dumpty face back of which is a dish or 
basket filled with soft little cotton chick- 
ens and bunnies. Let-him try to catch 
one on his hook, Allow any child who 
succeeds in catching one of the toys to 
keep it. : 

Hide lots of tiny candy eggs all over 
the rooms, and when all have arrived, 
give to each a small basket or paper bag 
and let them hunt eggs. 

Next have an egg race. Divide the 
children into two teams. Have ready two 
eggs boiled hard and colored and two 
canes. Let one child from each team 
begin, the game being to see who can 
push an egg with a cane around the track 
drawn on the floor. If the egg goes out- 
side the lines or the player touches it 
with anything except the cane a new 
racer from that side commences and they 
start again. 

“Easter music” is much like the game 
“I spy.” A child is sent out of the room 
and a toy rabbit is hidden somewhere, 
partly in sight. When the seeker enters 
all begin to sing to the tune of “John 
Brown's Body” :— 


“Little Brown Rabbit is hidden safe away, 
Little Brown Rabbit is hidden‘ safe away, 
Little Brown Rabbit is hidden safe away, 
I wonder where he is.” 


The music grows loud or soft as the 
seeker approaches or turns away from 
the hidden rabbit. When the rabbit is 
found, another leaves the room, and be- 
comes seeker. 


3y now the children will be ready to 
seek the dining room, where a prettily 
decorated table awaits them. Let a small 
Humpty-Dumpty serve as a centerpiece, 








Our Pattern Department 
























2634—Coat Frock.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42, and # inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 334 yards 


of 40-inch material. 
2686—Sports Frock With New Neckline.— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, ™%, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of %-inch material. 
2636—Cunning Junior Frock.—Cut in sizes 
6, & 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 
The hot-iron transfer pattern 718 

(blue or yellow), 15 cents extra. 
245S—Girl’s Panty Dress.—Cut 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). ; 


in sizes 2, 


4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 4 requires 
2% yards of %-inch material with 
1 yard of 32-inch contrasting and 
14 yards of binding. 

2399—Adorable Afternoon Frock.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38, #0, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch dark ma- 
terial with 2 yards of %-inch light 
material. 

2688—Smock.—Cut sizes 16 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of %-inch 
material. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Vrite your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. Send 
The Progressive Farmer. 


1S cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 


Address Pattern Department, 











with yellow daffodils at each plate. Serve 
ice cream shaped like eggs, rabbit-shaped 
cookies and a fruit drink. 


MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 
Washington County, Ark. 


County Home Demonstration 
Councils 


NEW organization has grown up in 
Georgia and the South. This is a 
rural woman’s organization and is known 
as the Home Demonstration Council. 
This Council in Georgia counties is com- 
posed of a voluntary codperative body 
of rural women banded together to fos- 
ter and promote educational, social, and 
economic advancement in rural life. It 
is a natural outgrowth of the community 
sponsors of girls’ club work in the early 
days of home demonstration work. Its 
largest function is to advise with the 
county home demonstration agent and 
aid in securing for county progress the 
greatest possible service from her work. 
In the annual report of Dr. A. M. Soule, 
president Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, for 1924-25, we find the following 
succinct statement: “County home dem- 
onstration councils composed of repre- 
sentative women chosen from community 
home demonstration clubs have continued 
to encourage county-wide activities. They 
have helped to formulate the county pro- 
grams of work, have acted as a standing 
committee to promote short courses, 
fairs, marketing,‘ county demonstration 
kitchens, and community organizations.” 
While young in years, this body of 
women has already accomplished much 
for the welfare of their respective coun- 
ties. They have rendered splendid help 
in a financial way in building and equip- 
ping community kitchens or laboratories 
for the use of the home demonstration 
agent in teaching her home demonstra- 
tion groups, both girls and women, and 
in providing money for sending girls to 
the girls’ club camp on the campus of 
the College of Agriculture, where they 
have obtained wonderful inspiration and 
vision of opportunity for future self-de- 
velopment and service. In two counties 
they have helped to build and equip per- 
manent county girls’ camps for instruc- 
tion and recreation. They carry on at 
their homes worth while demonstrations 
in home improvement, they visit and en- 
courage the girls’ work in their respec- 
tive counties, and in some counties they 
meet the girls’ clubs and carry on their 
instruction previously planned by the 
county agent without interruption while 
she is attending a college short course for 
further training. They have secured and 
equipped rest rooms in the small towns 
for the comfort of the rural women; they 
have sponsored the observance of county- 
wide health day and have helped in hold- 
ing county health clinics for the correc- 
tion of physical defects and in carrying 
on sanitary toilet campaigns. Perhaps 
their finest achievement is the movement 
to establish a long-term college scholar- 
ship in each county to enable some wor- 
thy club girl to be in training for future 
service in rural leadership. 
LEILA R, MIZE, 
State Home Demonstration Agent for 
Georgia. 





FOR HAPPY BABIES 











Preparations for the Bath 


“| doctor says my baby must have 
a bath every day. But it is an awful 
piece of work to bring the baby’s tub 
from the bathroom and the towels from 
the closet and gather all the other things 
together,” observed the young mother. 
“Keep them all in one place, my dear,” 
answered Mrs. Hines. “You should have 
a toilet table for the baby where you can 
have everything needed for his bath 
right at hand.” 


(Concluded on page 21) 
















for Economical Transportation 






























































The Coach 


645 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 




























- $510 
510 
645 
Sedan «+ + 735 
Landau - - 765 
¥Y%Ton Truck 395 


(Chassis Only) 


1 Ton Truck 550 


(Chassis Only) 
All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Touring 
Roadster 
Coupe «- - 


















Chevrolet has become the world’s 
greatest builder of gear-shift auto- 
mobiles by building a quality car 
to sell at a low price—by pro- 
viding the greatest value for your 
automobile dollar. 


Now, in the Improved Chevrolet, 
there is greater quality than ever 
before, a performance never be- 
fore approached in any low-cost 
car. 


The new, flexible, three-point 
motorsuspension makes forquiet- 
er, smoother operation. Lighter 
pistons and pins give a quickness 
of throttle response that is re- 
markable. A re-designed motor 
head with larger cooling area 
around the valves provides greater 
motor efficiency. 


—a type of Performance 


Never Before Equaled in 


The generator is now driven with 
an endless V-shaped silent belt. 
The oil pump is located in the 
crankcase so as to insure positive, 
noiseless motor lubrication under 
all conditions. 


Long semi-elliptic springs 
of new design provide pillowy 
comfort on rough roads. Strik- 
ing new colors in Duco 
finish lend a new beauty to all 
models. 


Drive this car where you will— 
over country roads or boulevards. 
Subject it to the most rigorous 
tests youcan devise. Plowthrough 
mud and sand. Rush up hills 
that balk bigger and higher 
priced cars. It is only by actually 
driving the Improved Chevrolet 


—more Than Ever Before 
the Greatest of all Values 


Any Low Priced Car— 












that you can experience the reve 
elation it affords. 


But this is not all. True, Chevro- 
let offers you the world’s finest 
low priced car. True, the Im- 
proved Chevrolet surpasses 
anything you ever believed pos- 
sible in a car in this price class. 
But in addition Chevrolet has 
actually lowered its prices! Here 
is a distinct achievement that 
establishes a new record in the 
automobile industry—that estab- 
lishes a new measure of motor 
car value, beyond question the 
greatest in the world. 


See the Improved Chevrolet. Ride 
in it at your first opportunity. 
Call on your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





QUALITY AT LOW COST 














WHY you'll like these paints 


IRST, because you know that any 
product under the Cover-the-Earth 
trade-mark is exactly as represented. 
Second, because you know that every 
product is the best product of the kind 
it is possible to make. 

Third, because such extraordinary 
long life as Sherwin-Williams put into 
their products gives the sort of real 
economy that a good business man 
recognizes. 

You will find these products in the 


live paint store known as Paint Head- 
quarters, at your trading center. Look 
for the sign and for the famous 
“Painting Guide” which gives the au- 
thorized Sherwin-Williams recommen- 
dations. 

Be sure to fill in the coupon given 
below and get a free book of valuable 
information. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Jargest 
paint and varnish makers in the world, 


661 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flat-Tone for Walls 
Beautiful, Economical, Washable, Fade- 


less. Your choice of plain, blended or 
beautiful multicolor effects to harmonize 
with your furnishings. Readily handled 
by following directions. Specified on the 
Farm Painting Guide. 








SHERWIN WILLIAMS 
“Porch and Deck” and SWP 


“Porch and Deck” is made expressly to 
stand tramping feet and exposure. Dries 
with a tough, long-wearing surface. 
Splendid gloss—eight attractive colors. 

SWP is the best house paint money 
can buy. It goes farther than cheap 
paints and far outlasts them—a double 
economy. Thirty-two beautiful colors— 
all non-fading. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Ebonol and Roof Cements 














PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 





| TO PAINT— 


— | USE PRODUCT 
SURFACE | NAMED BELOW 


TO VARNISH— 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO STAIN — 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TOENAMEL— 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





| 
AUTOMOBILES.....|| 8-W Auto Enamel 


S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 








S-W Auto Enamel 





AUTOMOBILE TOPS|| S-W Auto Tep and S-W 
AND SEATS Auto Seat Dressing 

| BARNS, SILOS, OUT- | S-W Commonwealth Paint: 
| BUILDINGS, Etc. |S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 





S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





~ Ee SWP House Paint 
BRICK ... S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 





CEILINGS, Interior Flat-Tone 


Scar-Not Varnish 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


Enameloid 





Exterior SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 





CONCRETE. S-W Concrete Wall Finish 








DOORS, Interior SWP House Paint 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No, 1044 


Floorlac 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


Enameloid 





Exterior | SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 





SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


FENCES..... 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





FLOORS, Interior 


wood) S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Floorlac 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 





Concrete.... || S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 








Porch .. S-W Porch and Deck Paint 





FURNITURE, Indoors|} Enameloid 


Scar-Not Varnish 


Floorlac 





Porch 


Enameloid 
Soom 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 








HOUSE OR GARAGE) 


Exterior SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 





IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS, TRACTORS, 
WAGONS, TRUCKS 


S-W Wagon and Implement 
Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 








LINOLEUM S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 





Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 


RADIATORS 


Enameloid 





ROOFS, Shingle S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metal . Metalastic 


Composition Ebonol 


S-W Preservative. 
Shingle Stain 








SCREENS | S-W Screen Enamel 


S-W Screen Enamel 





WALLS, Interior || Flat-Tone 
Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 





if 
| SWP House Paint 
.«+e-]| Flat-Tone 


WOODWORK 


Interior . 





Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 





S-W Handcraft Stain 
S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 





Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 











For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. 


For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxsoap. 




















SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Enameloid 


The splendid, moderate-priced, decora- 
tive enamel with a wide range of beauti- 
ful colors. Flows on smoothly—ideal for 
home use. Dries with a porcelain-like 
finish that can be cleaned again and again 
without injury. Use it on wooden furni- 
ture , wicker, woodwork, brass and iron 


beds, etc. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Commonwealth Barn Red 


A handsome red with superior protective 
qualities but sold at a moderate price. 
t works easily, covers well, dries rich 
and smooth. Splendid value. If a gray 
paint is aealeed ask your Paint Head- 
quarters for Commonwealth Barn Gray 


Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and receive 
a remarkably valuable and beautiful 
book on painting and other farm in- 
terests. Don’t miss it—send now. 
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; Sherwin-Williams Co. 2 
Ebonol is a black paint for general util- 661 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 3 

ity and is specially valuable for roofs. Send me free copy of your new 
Elastic Roof Cement (plastic) is recom- Color Book. 1 am interested in * 
mended for repairing flashing of walls painting. * 
and chimneys— Liquid Roof Cement for OHouse OSilo O Wagons OFloor ‘) 
+ ttt leaking metal and composi- OBarm OCAutoDRoof OTractor | 
tion roofs, And in Insecticides 0 a 
OF ly Spray OCattle Dips a 
Name 2 

Address 
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© 10926, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
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built into every U S. 
Blue Ribbon boot 


and overshoe 


“U.S.” BLuz Rippon boots are 
made with sturdy gray soles. 
The uppers are either red or 
black—knee to hip lengths. 


HESE new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes are built to give the longest wear 
a boot or overshoe can give. 


They’re made with a thick, oversize sole—tough 
as an automobile tire. In the uppers is put rub- 
ber live as an elastic band—so that constant 
bending and wrinkling won’t crack or break it. 
The reinforcements are the strongest ever used 
in boot construction. They give you all the rug- 
ged strength you need. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons will give you a new idea of 
how much wear can be built into a boot or over- 
shoe. They’ll stand the wear and tear. You can 
depend on them every time. And they’ve got all 
the flexibility and comfort you could ask for. 
Try a pair and prove it! 


United States Rubber Company 


PE 42 eee nomen sath 
ail 


FIVE TIMES ITS LENGTH! That's 
how much you can stretch a strip 
of rubber cut from any “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe. It re- 
sists cracking or breaking—stays flex- 
ible and waterproof. 


The “U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Made in 
red or black—4 or § buckles. 






Trade-Mark 


BOOTS- WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 


























Above: Armstrong’s Printed Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 926 


Below: Armstrong’s Inlaid Lino- 
leum Rug, Pattern No. 1010 


Armstrong’s 
«Linoleum 


tok WEAK “=~ AND WEAR “WAND WEA BRD 
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A SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUM 


Fria, 





W 







On the Floor— 
Armstrong’s Printed 
Linoleum Rug, Pat- 
tern No. 827. 


She could hardly believe a rug 


so pretty could be so inexpensive 


*‘Not only pretty—it’s pretty enough for any room in the house—but so easy to 
clean, and there hardly seems to be any wear-out to it at all. It’s real linoleum.” 


| ighe a wise and happy housekeeper who 
can say her smooth-surface rug is real 
linoleum. There is all the difference in the 
world! Softer, more resilient and flexible, it 
will out-last a rug made of inferior material. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are genuine cork 
linoleum, from the printed pattern on the 
surface right through to the sturdy burlap 
back. Cork to make it springy and wear- 
resisting, burlap to give it strength. The 
moment you feel an Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, you know it is a better rug. Bend 
it in your hands. Note how soft and 
flexible. Compare it with any other smooth- 
surface rug. There is little difference in price, 


yet an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug gives so 
much longer wear and far greater satisfaction 
—and that means better value for your 
money! Its cost is surprisingly low, too. 


Remember, when you are buying a smooth- 
surface rug if it hasn’t a burlap back it isn’t 
linoleum. Remember too, that Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs come in the larger room 
sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., amd 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well 
as the smaller sizes. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”— Twenty- 
eight pretty patterns to choose from, all illus- 
trated in full color in this attractive booklet. 
Send for it today. It is free. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 


1003 Jackson Street 


RUGS 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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“March 20, 1926 


“That sounds expensive,” 
young mother dubiously. 

“Not a bit of it,” declared Mrs. Hines. 
“Use an old kitchen table if you have 
one and have the legs sawed off so that 
you can sit down comfortably to bathe 
the baby. Thirty inches is a good height. 
Then paint the table and cover the top 
with oilcloth. If possible select a table 
with a drawer. This will hold safety 
pins, soap and such small things. If 
there is no shelf, have your husband add 
one and at the same time ask him to fas- 
ten a small curtain rod to one end to 
serve as a towel rack.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” exclaimed the 
young mother. “Such a table will make 
bathing baby a joy. Please tell me just 
what I should keep on it, Mrs. Hines,” 
she added. 

“A complete bath equipment includes a 
tub of tin, enamel or rubber; a wash 
basin and a drawer or box to hold ab- 
sorbent cotton; boric acid solution; safe- 
ty pins (three sizes); soap (castile) ; 
squares of gauze or old linen; talcum 
powder ; tube of vaseline, or cold cream; 
soft baby brush or comb; six soft linen 
towels; six cheesecloth or mosquito net- 
ting wash cloths; bath apron of outing 
flannel; and a bath towel for mother’s 
lap or dressing table.” 

Mrs. Hines finished her recital by re- 
marking, “Of course, all these things are 
kept for the baby’s exclusive use.” 


THE MENDING BASKET 
Dyeing Colored Clothes Black 


Aco black may be dyed over any 
shade except dark brown or red with 
straight black dye. If you desire black 
over brown or red, use about one-fourth 
package of navy blue with each package 
of black. The blue kills the rusty effect 
which brown or red is apt to give a black 
dyeing. 

The material should be weighed care- 
fully while dry and the dye used accord- 
ing to the weight.of the material. 

One package of wool or silk dye will 
color one pound of wool material or a 
half pound of silk. One package of cot- 
ton dye will color one pound of cotton, 
linen, rayon or mixed goods. 

If your material is silk or wool, stitch- 
ed with cotton or mercerized thread, use 
cotton dye. 

When you have less than one pound of 
material, less dye should be used. A con- 
venient way to divide a package of dye 
is to dissolve one package of dye in ex- 
actly one quart of boiling water. One 
pint of this color solution equals half a 
package of dye. One-half pint equals 
one-fourth package of dye. Eight table- 
spoonfuls equals one-sixteenth package 
of dye. 

Stockings and other light-weight arti- 
cles will weigh only two or three ounces. 
Weigh them carefully and use four table- 
spoonfuls of color solution in your dye 
for each ounce of material to he colored. 
The remaining color solution may be 
kept for future use. 

The correct amount of dye for the 
weight of material is important in black 
dyeing because less dye than required 
will give a bluish or grayish black and 
too much dye will give a bronzy black 
due to excess color on the surface of the 
fiber. 

It will be necessary to re-dye a grayish 
black, but a bronzy over-dye can be rem- 
edied by washing off the excess dye with 
hot water and mild soapsuds. 

There are three essential points for all 
Successful home dyeing :— 

1, Use correct amount of dye. 

2. Use a large dye receptacle for even 
Penetration of color. 

3. Stir constantly. 

On these three points the depth and 
uniformity of color depend. 

ee Ss 
ATCH out next week for “Com- 
mercial Patterns,” the third article 
in Mrs. Barnes’ Home Dressmaking se- 
Ties. She will-discuss which to buy and 
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how to use them. 








HOME DRESSMAKING 











II. Fitting a Waist 


WAst.—Pia together carefully down 
the front, put tape around the waist 
and adjust the gathers, have plain about 
two inches on each side of the under arm 
seam. 

Shoulder Seam.— 
For a normal figure, 
the shoulder seam 
should come _ one 
inch back of the top 
of the shoulder. If 
the person is round- 
shouldered this line 
is placed still fur- 
ther back. The cor- 
rect placing of the 
shoulder seam frequently means that 
more material must be taken up. 









MRS. DORA BARNES 
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To shorten or lengthen waist, fold or cu 
on dotted lines as shown. 


The waist at the neck and shoulders 
should be perfectly flat and smooth. 
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To increase the bust measure: Draw a line 
straight down from the center of the shoul- 
der, through the waist line on both front and 
back pieces of the pattern. Cut through 
these lines. Separate the pieces of the front 
to give one-fourth of the whole amount need- 
ed. Do the same with the back piece. 

To decrease the bust measure: Lay a fold 
from the center of the shoulder through 
the waist line on both pieces of the pattern 
taking up in each one-fourth the entire 
amount the pattern needs to be decreased. 


The under arm seam should start di- 
rectly under the shoulder seam, con- 
tinuing straight to the waist line. Take 
out any extra fullness there may be 
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Altering to increase bust measure without 
changing length of shoulder. 
across the bust or back at the under arm 
séam. The waist should be smooth and 
flat around the armseye and on either 
side of the under arm seam. 

If the armseye is 
too tight, slash ma- 
terial until armseye 
feels comfortable 
then trim out mak- 
ing a smooth curve. 
The line at the arms- 
eye should slant out 
gradually as it ap- 
proaches the shoul- 

der seam. If there 

eT too much fullness 
he. ¢ at the armseye to- 

To alter for large 


bust when extra 2 
length is needed, back so that it stands 


slash pattern and out just in front or 
epeend 46 chown. back of the armpit 
lay a small dart in the pattern. 

MRS. DORA R..BARNES, 
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“Oh! Goody, goody!—And here’s 
raisins!” I’m sure that’s what your 
children will say when you bring 
this big four pound bag of raisins 
from thestore. Youngsters just whoop 
in anticipation of raisin rice pud- 
dings, raisin cookies, and special 
desserts 

But get it—and watch the man 
of the house! See his big hand come 
out with the little ones, wanting 
some right out of the bag as soon as 
it’s opened. 

You pay less for these “Market 
Day Special” raisins but you get a 
wonderful quality—plump, clean 
raisins all ready to use—and 4 Ibs, 
of them, which means extra treats 
for days, with no extra work! 


For instance, whenever I make 





ward the front or! 


Be sure you get the 
“Market Day Special” 
»ith the Sun-Maid girl 


(21) 
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CThis Bargain Package 
makes men and children 
act about the same 


—says Mary Dean 


rice pudding, starting either with 
uncooked or cooked rice, I always 
add a cup of raisins, It’s ten times 
better than plain rice pudding. And 
you can make a fine pudding with 
stale bread—and raisins. 

All sorts of ways to use raisins in 
time-saving, work-saving dishes are 
given in a new booklet I'll gladly 
send you—“‘Famous Cooks’ Recipes 
for Raisin Cookery.” Just mail me 
the coupon tonight. 

And be sure to ask your grocer 
for a package of ‘‘Market Day Spe- 
cial” raisins—the big blue bag with 
the Sun-Maid girl on it. The joy 
your whole family gets out of it will 
be a sight to see. 


THany, Brom 


Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maip Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFOANIA 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 


Mar 
$2,400 Sun- 
CASH PRIZES 


| Have youa favorite recipe 


Dean 

aid Raisin Growers of California | 
Dept. 8-3303 Fresno, California 

Please send me, free, the 32-page book of “‘Famous Cooks’ | 
Recipes for Raisin Cookery;" 


also detaila of Cookery | 





} using raisins? Send the f Contest. 
| couponfor detailsofSun- {| Name........:0000+++ 
f+ mah Bp 3 9 { 
ton. Your recipe hasa 
good chance of winning ‘ Addrest........... 
One of the big cash prizes | P.O 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y.,discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
| weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 

t and costs about one-fourth as much. 

rite to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 71 

North St., Ac ._Y., and a trial package 
ba pe, anole’ to you free, igs omer card and 

in’ you you can sav’ 
@ good many dollars, rite today. 




















Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


The wonderful Seal- 
Titemethod renews, 
preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
Cation lasts 10 years, 


Don’t . 
Pay for “> = 
4 onths ROCKERS We havea money. 


No C. 0. D. No notes Pay four months later if 

our material proves to be exactly as represented. 

Don’t put off another nd fodiens 

el! out all about this wonderful way o 

solving all your roof problems. 

We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so eur- 

ingly unprecedented that _you simply MUST take 

tage of it at once. Don’t wait for a rain to 
ind you that i} 











remi' your rgof jeaks. WRITE TODAY! 
Monarch Paint Co. 5:'02'5-.2* Cleveland, 0. 
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Bvecy ingredient used officially approved 
by 


CALUMET 


BAKING POWDER 











ing but the best of good bakings. 


S. Food Authorities. 


AKINGS 


If you want bakings that will 
make anybody’s mouth water—that 
are a credit to your skill as a cook 
—use Calumet. 

If you want bakings that are 
perfect in taste and tenderness—use 
Calumet. 

If you want bakings that are 
beneficial and wholesome — use 
Calumet. 


Calumet is thoroughly good—in 
yaa Wigs purity. It cannot produce any- 


BEST BY TEST 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 





SALES 27/2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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Down Buys Any 
WITTE Engine 


Up to 10 H-P. — The One-Profit Engine 


I Want You To 
we Test It 30 Days 
AT MY RISK 


For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 

thousands of farmers 

have pronounced the 

most dependable and 
economical in the world. But this WITTE 
Engine is the eet ae ot of them all. 
It. is really a mechanical marvel and I am 
so proud of its perfection that I want every 
farmer to have one. 

Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
duction enable me to price this master engine 
so any man can afford to own it. It will do 
almost every kind of work on the farm. It’s 
economical in operation. Completely equipped 
with WICO Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator and throttling governor. 

And I amso positive that it will stand up and 
deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an 
IRON CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
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PLUM LAPP? 


Special WITTE 










Runs on Kerosene, 


Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 


Note these Points 


STARTS easy i in coldest 
weather. Special pis- 


it to be used on lightest 
Jobe ae well as the heav- 
test work. Takes the place 
of several engines. Iron 
Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
All Sizes — 2 to 25 H:P. 


Nearly a Year To Pay 


The best advertising I can do is te have people boosting this won- 
in ly 


#0 you can buy it on 
. Onmy 


pay. 
—- 30 day test proposition only "$0.08 00 Vent tine it to you, and 
balance can be split up into small _ to suit. 


€ 
$ derful engine i 
Features recrahionsfweecme tt 
OneITTE Features: 
1—Light Weight Yet Durabie Scap your cid eurne and pay He oo te 
2—Vatves-e-Head 


3—Threttiing Governer, giv- 


tl a i ttt kk 











ATLANTA, GA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





i and make you a big 


noe. pay for tect, an 
profit Beckie, in the first year. Simply send 


ing even speed name and address— will do— free copy 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Ol, ‘ big litastrated book that gives real engine facts, No cbliration we 
Gasoline or Distitiate En- e-7 ACL Or. if you are interested, ask for our 
gine and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Catalogs 
; — <~ “yee Sm, Gare, Sves 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1 tat adestg Carburetor 5 2359 Witte Guilding, KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR? 
RPP PP PPP PPL 2359 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Quick Shipments Made from Nearest of these Warehouses: 














TAMPA, FLA. RICHMOND, VA. | 
LAREDO, TEXAS 
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Uncle PF Says— 


[)f48 Brother Scouts :— 


m now on wherever a large 


| num xr of boys want to get into scout 


rk and organize a tribe, we may ask 


ou to make it a Boy Scout troop instead 


of 


a Lone Scout tribe—that is, if you 


can find some older person in the com 
munity who is really interested in boys 
and will help you make your scout or- 
ganization a_ success. \fter all the 
thing we are interested in is the scout 
work and both Lone Scouts and Boy 
Scouts are very much the same and are 
under the same leadership. I'll write 
you more about this later. 


Here’s the way our membership con- 


test stands since our last count: 


North Carolina.. 210 South Carolina.. 51 
mE: a's es Louisiana suena 
Alabama ......... 4&4 Oklahoma ........ 25 
Arkansas ........ 106 WHOM Scr cesar 25 
Mississippi ...... % re 21 
Georgia — oe All others ....... 2B 
Tennessee ....... 70 


Watch for a scout column next week. 
Yours for success, 


~ UNCLE P. F. 








AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 








|’ YW do you like the new head to our 
scout page It's the work of Scout 


Harvey 


an 


E. Smith, GC, Bauxite, Ark., 


d for his excellent design he gets 50 


contributing points. 


Lone Scouts Wilbur Lookabill, Rt. 1, 


High Rock, N. C., and Jos. D. Berry, 
Stanley, N. C., had us to send them a 


bunch of membership blanks s 


» they 


could “get the boys while they are in- 


terested.” Fine spirit, brother scouts. 


“Enclosed find two applications for 


membership in the LSA. Please credit 
these to my Booster Button.”’—James 





The Progressive Farmer 


Fropres sive farenr “Teds 


Lone Scouts -Boy Scovts 


RiICAc™__» 
Carter, Ruthn, N eS et. 2 Here's 
wishing that you'll soon be wearing 


ae am another member oft your organ 
ization which was introduced to m« 
our working member Vernon Riggs 
sure want to correspond with the other 
members. Will try to answer those tl 
write.”—John Sanderlin, Riddle, N. C. 

“I want to be a Lone Scout as I love 
the great outdoors. I shall try to be 
worthy of the name Lone Scout. Pleas 
send me 10 or 15 application blanks as 
I want to get other boys to join so we 
can have a good club in Bayboro and 
Pamlico County. Yours for a banner 
year.”—Leslie C. Jewell, Bayboro, N. ( 





JOIN THE LONE SCOUTS 


DEL. oc weutncke weer anes tenn’ 


In signing this application for member- 
ship in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or 
guardian, I do hereby take the accom- 
panying Pledge, which I have read and 
which I thoroughly understand. 








“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and 
the nation for which it stands, with lib- 
erty and justice for all. I will ‘do a use- 
ful thing each day’ and be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 

CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 
Membership Alone (15c) 
Membership with Badgo (30c) 

Name .. a ee Salen elk hak aaeaiea eat 

po, eee ere Age... 

OS eg ee eee err Tr . 

pO Pe eer 

Addrese 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
Lene Scouts of America. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





A Message to Corn Club Boys 
Former Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels Sends a Felicitous Greeting— 
This Week's “Success 
This week's “Success Talk for Farm Boys’’—a special greeting to the boys in_corn 


club work—is by Hon. Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the United States Navy 
Raleigh, N. C 


and now editor of the News and Observer, 
i lg THE Corn Club Boys of Amer- 

Everything good comes to the man 
who has the corn, for it is the univer 
sal Staff of life 
for every part of 
the republic. We 
grow buckwheat 
in Vermont, rice 
in Louisiana, 
vheat in the Da 
kotas, barley in 
Minnesota, and 
breakfast food in 
Grand Rapids, 
and other food 
for man or beast 
in this or that stretch of America. But 
corn is the only one that is profitably 
grown in every state in the Union. No 
farmer can be said to be really pros- 
perous, said an old farmer once, whose 
crop does not transport itself. There- 
fore, we convert our corn into hogs 
and cattle and Thanksgiving turkeys 
and Christmas roast beef and New 
Year’s ‘possums. The high cost of liv- 
ing never troubles a man who has 
plenty of corn. He can put part of his 
crop into corn pones, a part into spare- 
ribs, and parch some of it and make 
it into what was called “Confederate 
coffee” in the South when there was 
neither coffee from Brazil nor Postum 
from Battle Creek. 

I repeat that the man who has the 
corn is the King of the Universe. 
You have read of Joseph. He thought 
he was rich when he paraded up the 
Great White Way in the Land of 





JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 


Talk for Farm Boys” 


Canaan wearing his coat of many 
colors, and rather looked down on his 
brothers who wore jeans and overalls. 
They didn't like his airs and his 
dreams and so they sold him into 
Egypt and forgot all about him until 
he began to dream about corn and 
sheaves and make a corner on corn in 
the fertile valley of the Nile And 
then oneday when the corn crop 
failed in the land of Jacob — and 
it failed because there were no boys’ 
corn clubs—these wicked brethren 
rushed off to Egypt to get corn, lest 
they die. They didn’t care anything 
about their long lost brother, but hun- 
ger made them cry out for corn. You 
know the rest of that illuminating 
Bible story, and how through the corn 
the family was reunited and Joseph 
forgave his brethren. For Joseph 
had the corn. The account of how 
the land yielded seven years of plenty 
is not given us, but I have an idea 
that Joseph organized corn clubs in 
every part of the country. 


Anyhow it is to you—the younger 
generation—that we must look in no 
small measure to furnish the leader- 
ship in the future, for our resources 
have extended more rapidly than the 
supply of trained leaders. In_ the 
work the corn clubs have done you 
and others like you have demonstrat- 
ed your capacity to lead; you have set 
standards below which others cannot 
afford to fall, either for their own or 
for the Nation's sake. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
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Why Spray Irish Potatoes? 


s Read These Results of Ten Years’ Tests 


By R. W 


OES it pay to spray potatoes to con- 

trol the beetles and blight, and how 

should it be done? For years we 
have been looking for the best answers 
to these questions and have conducted 
tests on both the late crop in the western 
part of North Carolina and on the early 
crop in Eastern North Carolina. Each 
year a series of from 4 to 20 plots of 
potatoes was planted, and treated in dif- 
ferent ways, with different materials— 
commercial and home-mixed, with sev- 
eral types of sprayers and dusters, and 
with a varied number of applications each 
season. The accumulated data enable us 
to give definite recommendations. 


Treating the Late Crop 


T iE most important injury to the late 

-rop is from flea-bugs, the leaf hopper, 
late blight and occasionally the potato 
beetle. Where the potatoes were sprayed 
from three to five times with a home- 
made poisoned Bordeaux mixture, the 
average gain for the 10-year period from 
spraying was 53.3 bushels per acre, or 46 
per cent. Of course, the gains have 
varied from 23 to 100 per cent, but it is 
in years when insects or diseases or both 
are most prevalent that the greatest re- 
turns from spraying are secured. 

In our spraying we have tested many 
formulas of the Bordeaux mixture, al- 
ways keeping in mind the cost of the 
ingredients and comparing results. These 
show that the formula containing three 
pounds of bluestone, four pounds of 
stone lime, and one pound of lead ar- 
senate to 50 gallons of water is the most 
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70 bushels per acre. Thus the spraying 
showed a gain of 74 bushel per acre, or 
106 per cent, over the unsprayed. 

In dry seasons nearly as good results 
are obtained by dusting with a mixture 
containing one part lead arsenate to six 
parts of finishing lime, as are secured by 
spraying with a‘ poisoned Bordeaux, In 
such seasons only the chewing insects 
like the potato beetle and flea-bug are 
destructive while the blight seldom de- 
velops. As a rule, however, it is safer 
to use the poisoned Bordeaux at least in 
the last two applications, though the first 
application may be made by dusting with 
the 1-to-6 poison and lime formula. 

Our experiences have shown that the 
grower should not spray sparingly, but 
that he should be sure to use enough ma- 
terial to cover all parts of the vines. This 
will require from 100 to 125 gallons of 
liquid to the acre and demands a sprayer 
so equipped that the nozzles will spray 
upward, thus reaching the under as well 
as the upper side of the leaves. Many 
growers have found it economical to own 
an up-to-date traction sprayer which ap- 
plies the spray in a fine mist and does 
the work quickly 

Any potato grower can secure results 
similar to those mentioned above if ‘he 
will use a good Bordeaux mixture and 
efficient spraying machinery. It is in 
years when bugs and blight are worst 
that spraying will yield the biggest re- 
turns. The cost of treatment including 
labor and materials and making three 
applications of a poisoned Bordeaux 
mixture will be about $8 per acre. If 











the yield 46 bushels per acre, or 51 per cent 


conomical. Four applications are de- 
cidedly better than three, and five some- 
what better than four. The treatments 
should be given at intervals of 10 days to 
two weeks. 

During later years the dust method of 
controlling the insects and diseases, using 
the copper lime-arsenate dust, has been 
compared with the spraying of the plants 
by the poisoned Bordeaux. The dusting 
is fairly effective, but more costly; and 
we therefore recommend the spraying 
except where water is inconvenient such 
as when the potatoes are planted on hill- 
sides. 


Treating the Early Crop 


DURING the years 1916-1920, a series 
of six tests was made at various 
places in the eastern section of North 
Carolina on the early crop. In this sec- 
tion the potatoes are planted early, heav- 
ily fertilized, and hurried to maturity. 
Here the most important factor is the 
potato beetle, but occasionally early 
blight attacks and kills the vines before 
the potatoes are ready for harvest. 

In each of these years certain rows of 
potatoes were dusted with a lime and 
lead arsenate mixture, others were spray- 
ed with this mixture, others were spray- 
ed with the homemade poisoned Bor- 
deaux mixture, and still others were left 
untreated. 

The average yield for the six tests 
where the vines were sprayed three times 
with the poisoned Bordeaux mixture was 
144 bushels per acre. Where the vines 
were not treated the yield averaged only 


LATE 
Those in the center were sprayed; those on either side left unsprayed. 
onducted at the Mountain Branch Experiment Station, . & 


POTATO CROP 4 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


The test was 


Swannanoa, N. C. Spray increased 


the average gain is 53.3 bushels per acre, 
as shown by our 10-year test, the in- 
creased value at $1 per bushel is $53. The 
net gain per acre will be $45.30 per acre. 
This would be considered a handsome 
prolit on the investment by the average 
business man. 


Spraying very often is the most profit- 
able part of the work of growing a crop 


of Irish potatoes. It is profitable in itself 
and then it adds to the profit from good 
land, good fertilizer, good preparation, 
good seed, good cultivation, etc. The 
right time to spray very often comes on 
us suddenly and finds us unprepared. 
Equipment and materials for spraying 


should be bought now. See your county 
agent about it and ask him to get you 
an Irish potato spray calendar.—Editor. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Dean H. L. Price 


IFTY-TWO years ago this week Har- 
vey Lee Price, dean of Agriculture 
and professor of Horticulture at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute was born on a 
Virginia farm and grew up there, gradu- 
ating from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
in 1898. Marrying Miss Daisy Conway 
of Athens, Georgia, when he was 30 years 
old, they have five children, and the 
high place Dean Price has won in Vir- 
Zinia agricultural leadership is sufficient 
proof both of his ability and of public 
esteem worthily won. 
es SF Ss 
HOMESTEAD without paint, shrubs, 
trees and flowers is just as complete 
shade tree without leaves. 
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Delivering the Goods 


For Your You will find it true economy 
CAR 


battery. The cost is very low for an ar- 
ticle of recognized high quality, and the 
length of service is notably long. There 
is an Exide dealer near where you live. 


































INCE the days of the primitive ox-cart, men have 

delivered goods to other men in all sorts and 
manners of vehicles. The modern city found the need 
of a conveyance that could make short hauls and 
many stops, quickly and at low cost. 


To meet this need the electric truck was developed. 
Propelled by rugged Exide-Ironclad Batteries, these 
efficient delivery trucks are solving the transportation 
problem for firms of all kinds the nation over. 


In addition to street vehicles, Exide Batteries pro- 
pel the powerful little trucks you see in factories and 
tailway stations; Exides propel mine locomotives and 
a majority of the world’s submarines. Your voice is 
carried over the telephone by Exide Batteries; trains 
are lighted by them, drawbridges moved and railroad 
signals operated. 

Exide Batteries are made for every purpose by the 
largest manufacturers of storage batteries in the world. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronte 


xive 


For Your There is Lo wp geo 

Battery ight size 
RADIO ppacnatl ee 
type for every tube, and they assure the 
greatest distance and the clearest re- 
ception of which your set is capable. At 
radio stores and Exide dealers. 





to put an Exide in your car 
when you need a new storage 
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‘WATER SYSTEM 
(WATER UNE 
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ERFECT water service—24 


hours a 


day —— that’s what 


= you get if you own a Myers 
“Self-Oiling’ Water System. 
The ideal system for shallow or 
deep wells. Self-starting—self- 
stopping — self-oiling. 


A Completely Dependable Water teaty 


Think of having a modern bathroom—tunning water in 
your kitchen and washroom—an ample water supply for 
fire protection—for watering the stock, sprinkling the 


= — washing the car without carrying or Goutiag water. 
water—all you want—where you want it—when 


want it. A Myers “Self- Oiling”' Water System will make this a re 








For more hen fifty years 
Myers has been making 
“Honor-Bilt”® Well, House 


and Cistern Pumps, Water 
Systems, Power Pumps, 


Pumping Jacks, Cylinders, 
Hand and Power Spray 
Pumps, Hay Tool and Door 
Hangers. 
Get in touch with your 
§ Myers dealer for a demon- 
stration, or write us today 


< for our catalog. 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


265 Orange Strees 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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‘What BLACK 
DIAMOND 


—_ FILES Will Do 





Sharpen Dull Hoes 


A sharp hoe means time 
and energy saved which 
are merely two other 
words for money. 


BLACK DIAMOND Files 
will sharpen your hoes and 
all other edged tools quickly. 
They are keen, durable and 


dependable. 


Your hardware dealer 
sells them. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


&* Mill Bastard File 


Owned and Operated by 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. !. 
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| sults in controlling insects. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Four Timely Garden Jobs 


’ FERTILIZING vegetables, where 
ne is using as much as two tons per 
acre, atter 2,000 to sU00U pounds of iu 
broadcast and harrow in. Then lay off 

the rows and put 


the remainder in the 
drill 

2. In our hurry t 
get the vegetable Ss 
planted let’s not 
make the mistake of 
putting them in be- 
fore the soil is thor- 
oughly prepared. 
Nothing will be 
gained by doing this. 
3etter be a few days late and have the 
soil thoroughly prepared. 





L. A. NIVEN 


3. Plant the garden according to some 
definite plan. Do not plant it in the 
same way that a cotton or cornfield is 
planted. What is needed is a succession 
of vegetables and not a superabundance 
of them at one time. With such vege- 
tables as beans, radishes and other quick- 
growing kinds, plant only one or two 
rows at a time, but make another plant 
ing as soon as the previous planting is 
well up. 

4. Don't be 
vegetables liberally. 
the acre is not excessive. Use a high- 
grade fertilizer, too, preferably one an- 
alyzing around 8-6-4 or 8-8-4. Where 
one is mixing his own fertilizer, he will 
have approximately an 8-6-4 by mixing 
300 pounds acid phosphate, 225 pounds 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
and 50 pounds of sulphate of potash. 
To get an 8-8-4, mixe 300 pounds each of 
acid phosphate and nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia and 50 pounds sul 
phate of potash. 


afraid to fertilize the 
One to two tons to 


Don’t Spray Fruit Trees When 
in Full Bloom 


O NOT spray peach, apple, or any 

other fruit trees when in full bloom. 
To dw so will poison the bees. Remem- 
ber also that these bees insure proper pol- 
lination of the flowers and are desirable 
in the orchard in order to insure a good 
set of fruit. 

It is not necessary to spray fruit trees 
when in full bloom. In the case of the 
apple, the coddling moth spray should be 
given when 85 to 90 per cent of the petals 
or showy parts of the flowers have fallen. 
Just as good or better control of the cod 
ling moth may be secured by spraying at 
this time as by putting it on while in full 
bloom. 

In the case of the peach, the first spring 
or summer spray should be applied after 
75 to 85 per cent of the petals have fallen. 
Thus it is seen that fruit trees should 
not be sprayed when in full bloom from 
the standpoint of securing the best re- 
Let’s watch 
this point carefully and not injure the 
bees, and at the same time be sure of 
putting on the spray material at the right 
time. 


Six Orchard Jobs to Do Now 


F* RTILIZE grapevines, scuppernong 
‘ines, dewberries, blackberries and all 
other fruits. Give them a liberal amount. 
Apply, as a rule, just about the time 
growth starts. 

2. All brush and trash near the orchard 
should be burned. Also burn the ditch 
banks, fence rows, brier patches, ete. 
This will destroy curculio, the parent of 
the peach worm, and many other harm- 
ful insects that have wintered over in 
such places. 

3. Turn under the cover crop in the 
orchard reasonably early. In the case of 
the peach orchard, turn it under soon 
after the blooming period. Chop to pieces 
thoroughly with a disk harrow and turn 





so or some other form 

14) isetmate in all spray muxture 
Use at the rate of half a pound to ea 
50 gallons of spray mixture. This mat 
rial causes the spray mixture to spre 
and stick better, and makes the sprayi 
very much more effective than without 
5. Fertilize all the fruit trees with 
high-grade commercial fertilizer. App 


it about the time the blooms appear, e> 
cept in the case of apples. These shou 
have it 10 days or two weeks befor: 
blooming time. Scatter it broadcast wm 
der the spread of the branches and ow 
beyond and cultivate in 

6. Now is the time to prevent worn 
peaches next summer. To do this, spray 
vith arsenate of lead when three-fourths 
of the flowers have fallen. Use on 
pound of the powdered arsenate of lead 
and the limewater from thrce pounds 0} 
stone lime to each 50 gallons of water 
Many use along with this first spraying 
the dry-mix sulphur-lime in order to ki! 
any rot spores that may be present. 


Fertilizer Does Not Change 
Quality of Melons 


OES nitrate of soda or sulphate of 

ammonia used as a fertilizer on water 
melons cause them to have white heart or 
to ripen unevenly and produce a poor 
quality melon? I have heard this is the 
case.” 

No, the white heart of watermelon and 
poor quality isnot due to the use of any 
particular kind of fertilizer. There is a 
general opinion in many sections that 
such is the case, but experiments, partic 
ularly at the Georgia Experiment Station, 
have proved this to be untrue. White 
heart, or a white streak in the heart o1 
the melon is due to adverse weather con 
ditions and to the variety. Some varie- 
ties naturally produce poorer quality 
melons than others. 

It is not advisable to use excessive 
quantities of quickly available nitrogen 
ous fertilizer on watermelons, because 
abnormally rapid growth is not desirable 
But these fertilizers should not be charged 
with decreasing the quality of the melo 


Seven Pointers on Improving 
the Home Grounds 


N? ts @ good time to cut out any of 

the dead, diseased or broken branches 
in the shade trees. Also cut out any dea: 
twigs in the shrubbery. This is advisable 
not only from the standpoint of appear 
ance, but from the standpoint of sanita- 
tion. 


2 
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Dowt cut the grass too early in the 
spring. This is especially true with ref 
erence to grass sowed last winter. Wait 
until warm weather has arrived. Better 
let the grass look a little ragged for : 
few weeks than to cut it too early. 

3. Most of the thin bark shade trees 
like maple, elm, etc., are attacked by 
various kinds of scale. Spray these be- 
fore the leaves come out. Use the oil 
emulsion, scalecide, or lime-sulphur. 
using the same strength as for fruit trees 
in winter. 

4. Fertilise the lawn. If well rotted 
stable manure is available, scatter this on 
broadcast. If it isn’t, use commercial 
fertilizer. Sulphate of ammonia is espe 
cially valuable for this purpose, but i! 
should be put on, preferably, just before 
a rain so that it may be washed in and 
so as to prevent burning of the grass. 

5. This is the last call for setting 
shrubbery. Put it in now or wait until 
next fall or winter. There should be 
at least a foundation planting next to 
the front porch and around the sides of 
the house. Also, a few clumps along the 
borders of the yard and in the angles 
created by the walks and drives. 

6. Stir the dirt around the shrubbery. 
Break it two or three inches deep, break 
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with half an inch or more of well- 
rotted stable manure. This will serve as 
a fertilizer and as a mulch. The writer’s 
shrubbery went through last summer’s 
severe drouth in good shape, largely be- 
cause it was mulched. 

7. Trim up the edges of the walks and 
drives with a square pointed spade or 
shovel. Rake this soil into the middle of 
the walk if it is a dirt walk, taking off 
any of the trash and packing down with 
the back of the shovel. Rake over the 
entire yard, getting all of the leaves, trash 


or other material that may have accumu- |- 


lated during the winter. A little work of 
this kind will go a long way toward 
freshening up the appearance of the 


place. 


Fight Strawberry Weevils 
With Poison 


HE strawberry weevil is doing much 

damage in many strawberry growing 
sections. This pest looks much like a 
small boll weevil and cuts off the straw 
berry buds just about the time they com- 
mence to open, says the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station. 

One of the peculiarities of this insect 
pest is that it does not attack the Aroma 
and Norwood varieties, but is especially 
detrimental to the Klondyke. Usually this 
pest does its work in early spring, that 
is, from late March into April. 

Reasonably good control may be had | 
by dusting with a mixture of one part | 
calcium arsenate and three parts hydrat- | 
ed or powdered lime, says the Tennessee | 
Station. This should be applied just at 
the time the weevils commence cutting 
the buds and followed with a second ap- 
plication a week later. 








Spray to Control Grape 
Diseases 


“ISVERY year my Scuppernong grapes 

have dark brown spots on the leaves. 
It must be the blight, as the blossoms dry 
up and crumble off. What is it and what 
sort of spray material should I use to 
control it?” 

This is the black rot, the same disease 
that attacks the ordinary bunch grape. 
It does not affect the fruit of the mus- 
cadine very much, but it is bad on the 
leaves and blossoms, Control it by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux. Give three or four 
applications, starting well before the time 
when the disease usually appears and re- 
peat two or three times at intervals of 
one to two, weeks. 


Long Watermelons Most 
Popular 


' HICH of the following varieties of 

watermelons are round and which 
long: Watson, Kleckley, Rattlesnake, Hal- 
bert Honey, Alabama Sweet, Black Dia- 
mond, Triumph, Kolb’s Gem, Florida Fa- 
worite, Excel, Irish Gray and Sweet- 
heart?” 

All of these are oblong except the fol- 
lowing: Black Diamond, Triumph, 
Kolb’s Gem and Sweetheart. These are 
round, but are not nearly so popular as 
the long or oblong varieties. 


Pecans Need Much Fertilizer 


A LARGE pecan tree consumes much 

plant food. For large trees, 20 to 30 
years old, 40 to 50 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer is not too much. Any 
good high-grade fertilizer will do, but 
one analyzing 9-3-3 has been found 
desirable for bearing trees in the mid- 
dle and lower part of the South 
Scatter it under the spread of the branch- 
es and several feet beyond. Cultivate it 
in, Under these large trees, no need of 
putting it nearer than 6 to 10 feet from 
the trunk of the tree. For trees one year 
old, one pound is about the right amount; 
two years old, two pounds; three years 
old, four pounds; four years old, six 
pounds. After this, increase the amount 
by two or three pounds for each year of 
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SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED plus high protein con- 
centrates, makes milk most economically and turns a certain 


sure profit for the dairyman. 
W. F. Whittier, Stockdale Guernsey Farm, Lebanon, Pa., writes: 


“With my milking herd I use the following mixture:— 
800 Ibs. Sugared Schumacher Feed, 200 Ibs. Gluten 


Feed, 200 lbs. Oil Meal. 


My herd returns me $3.26 


for. every dollar expended for feed, which is very 
satisfactory indeed.” 
SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED will improve the value 
of high protein feeds and rations by widening their variety, 
adding to their palatability, enriching their mineral content, and 
increasing their total food value. 


MOST OF ALL, SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED WILL 


DISTINCTLY LOWER 


FEED COSTS, MAINTAINING 


HIGHEST PRODUCTION and EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED stands ready to servo 
every dairyman. Get your needed supply today. 


Sold by Feed Dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 





The Quaker Line of Dairy Feeds 
Boss Dairy Ration - - - 24% Protein 
Big Q Dairy Ration - - 20% Protein 
Quaker Dairy Feed - - - 16% Protein 














The Quaker Oals @mpany 


7 


Address 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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the tree’s age. Apply about the time 
growth starts. 








Riverside Tives 


OVERSIZE CORDS 
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BALLOONS 


- Your Saving is One-third 


12,000 Miles Guaranteed on Oversize Cords 


If more money would buy more quality 
—more miles of satisfactory service— 
you might consider paying a higher price. 
But—when a “Riverside” gives you 
the utmost service—the last yard of mile- 
age—why pay more money for a tire? 


The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole Worid 
Ward’s is the largest retailers of tires in 
the world. 
We buy our own new live rubber in 


the Orient—=millions of dol- 
lars’ worth at a time. 

Riverside Tires are made 
in our own molds, under our 
own personal inspection. 
They are bigger, heavier, 
and stronger becausewe put 
into them more strength— 
more new live rubber, the 
finest materials. 


¢& TUBES 


A Fally Guaranteed 
Quality Tire 
“Riverside” is a Quality tire. The low 
price is made by the lower cost of selling 
and not by saving on materials or labor. 
We use the finest quality materials—and 
guarantee Riversides equal to tires sell- 

ing for $5 to $15 more. 


€ 
° A S4 Year Old Guarantee 


Since 1872 Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has been dealing with the American pub- 
lic under an iron clad guarantee. We 
could not put our guarantee back of this 
tire unless exceptional quality was put 
into the tire. 

You cannot buy a tire with a better, 
older, more responsible name and guar- 
antee. So why pay more money? Why 
not save one-third on your tires, too? 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore 
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OU may be ever so care- 

ful in the matter of seed 
selection. We are even more 
particular in testing the ma- 
terial that goes into Westclox. 
You may be careful about the 
treatment of prize winning 
stock, but nomore so than 
we are in the treatment of 
Westclox. 

Blue ribbon animals are 





Westclox 





A Blue Ribbon Clock $1.50 | 





scarce. Every timepiece that 
leaves the factory wears the 
trade mark Westclox on its 
dial. Among clocks that 
equals a blue ribbon. 

A big output and a modern 
factory enable us to sell 
Westclox as low as $1.50, 
and from that to $4.50. The 
name Westclox is more im- 
portant than the price. 
























































i WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
; Factory: Peru, Ulinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
4 Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o* lantern Pocket Ben Gilo-Ben 
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On valves, fittings, plumbing 
fixtures, water systems, 
softeners, and heaters 


CRANE 


saves you money in the end 


| SOLD BY 
RESPONSIBLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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By A. E. 
CHAPTER XXII 


PUT up my hands and Fanning, still 

shouting, backed me into the house. 

Another officer came running in. Fan- 
ning shoved the cocked pistol in his hand 
and told him to watch me. 

“Dangerous fellow—close to Hunter,” 
he explained briefly and somewhat to the 
other officer's surprise and doubt, if I 
interpreted his lifted eyebrows. No doubt 
I looked a mild looking fellow to need 
such expert guarding. 

“I’m on parole,” I told him 
went out. Jelong with the pris« 
but Brother Marshall got me out to help 
here in the tavern. He told me he had 
Fanning’s permission to do it.” 

The officer looked at me more 

“Of course,” he cried, “I've seen you 
waiting on table here. What's got into 
Fanning?” , 

Just the same he kept an eye on me, 
although he lowered the pistol. 

Outside I could hear Fanning’s voice, 
roaring for the guard. Feet came pound- 
ing up, and two men with fixed bayonets 
pushed their way in. They looked at the 
officer and me in some stupefaction 
Doubtless they expected to find a nest 
of armed ruffians. 

As they paused, there came the 
of a shot outside and the next 
Fanning came bolting in. 

“Look there,” he cried 
his hat. There was a hole in it. “The 
careless scoundrels—I'll teach them. 
Here, captain, you take a squad and find 
out who did it and put him under arrest. 
I'l flog him till he wishes he was dead. 
blast me, two inches lower and it'd have 
split my skull.” 

“Your pistol, sir,” said the captain 
formally and handed it back to him. “T’'ll 
look after the matter, and I won't need 
a squad.” 

At Fanning’s orders, 


as Fanning 


yners, 


closely. 


crack 
second 


and held out 


four soldiers had 


my hands tied behind me in a second. 
They handled me roughly, although I 
made no resistance. 

“That's right,” Fanning commanded. 
“Tie him up tight He’s a dangerous 
scoundrel,” 


He looked me over with a great deal 
of satisfaction when the job was done. 

“Spying, eh?” he asked. “You had your 
nerve with you, my lad. We all know 
about you, how you plotted with the 
northerners and attacked Waddell’s train 
and tried to burn the camp. And now 
you'll see how it feels to get a yope tight 
about your neck. You should have seen 
Few kick.” 

This sickened me, 
ahead stonily and to 
heard. 

“Bring him on,” 
ally. “He goes before 
once.” 

So we went down the road 
the square to where His Excellency was 
still sitting in front of his tent with a 
number of officers around him. Still 


but I tried to stare 
act as if I had not 


Fanning ordered fin- 
the governor at 


and across 


there, too, was poor Brother Marshall, 
bowing every few words and no doubt 
being as complimentary as he |} how 
to be. 


Fanning burst into the circle and 
waved to the guard to bring me on. Then 
he bowed to the governor. 

“Your excellency,” he cried. “I have 
the honor to bring before you one of the 
ringleaders of the rebellion.” 

I was right in front of the governor by 


this time. Tryon’s eyes snapped and he 
leaned forward. 
“Husband?” he asked, “Or Hunter— 


where?” 

Then he became aware of me, with 
guards on each side and arms bound be- 
hind me. In my clothes and rather fair 
complexion, I looked not unlike a score 
of German lads in the village. Tryon 
fixed his gaze on me and while for a 
second it was savage, it changed speedily 
to something else. 

“This boy,” he asked and then paused. 
“Colonel Fanning, are you in your right 
mind?” 





I had heard the governor, who was a 


DEWAR 


brave man for all his faults, had not 
been pleased with Fanning’s conduct at 
the battle. Too, he felt that wiser deal 
ing on Fanning’s part would have pre 
vented the whole trouble. Though he was 
prepared to back up the authority of the 


government, he felt no great love for 
some of the men he was thereby sup 
porting. 

Fanning was taken a little aback, but 


a second. 

“He is older than he looks, sir,” he 
declared, ‘‘and as vile a rebel as any. He 
brought a message south from. Philadel 
phia about a powder shipment for th: 
rebels; he killed a sentry and freed 
himself after he was first taken; he k 
the attack on General Waddell’s train 
he was a leader at Alamance and has 
hung about the army to kill strag 

Now I find him spying in the vil 
lage. I feel sure that your Excellency 
will agree with me that he has been 
caught red handed and deserves the most 
extreme punishment and at once.” 

Tryon looked impressed. His eyes were 
harsh again as he asked me: 

“Have you anything to add to this?” 

“Only this, sir,” said I, “but by that 
you may judge of the truth of the whole 
[ was picked up by your men near Great 
Alamance some weeks since; I have been 
in the prison gang ever since till lately 
I was released from it on parole, by 
Colonel Fanning’s own orders; lately I 
have been waiting on the officers at the 
tavern, as no doubt some of them will 
testify. The colonel is mistaken. per- 
haps he takes me for some one else.” 

Fanning was furious. He broke 
into a string of oaths that would have 
dismayed a teamster. It was impossible 
he said—I was the liar on ten 
continents. Turn a rebel like me loose— 
he would cut his hand off before he sign 
ed such an order. - 

“If it please Your Excellency,” began 
a rather timid voice. I twisted my neck 
to see Brother Marshall coming forward 
How sick the poor man looked. I believe 
at that moment he saw all his plans for 
conciliating the governor going to pot. 

“If it please you, sir,” he began again, 
and this time Tryon heard him. 

“T shall be glad to hear you, Mr. Mar 
shall, as soon as Colonel Fanning is able 
to recall in whose presence he stands 
and what conduct is expected of him,” 
said the governor, and the look he gave 
Fanning was deadly. Tryon. was jeal 
ous ‘of his dignity. Fanning had missed 
there, and I began to take a little hope 

Marshall told briefly of how he had 
wanted a boy to wait on the officers, had 
asked Fanning and Fanning had told him 


only for 


Ssilice 
glers. 


out 


worst 


to take one of the prisoners. He had 
taken Craik— 
“Craig, blast you,” Fanning broke out 


again. “Daniel Craig’s nephew.” 

Craik,—yes,—that was what he 
said, the Moravian persisted. Fanning 
had given him an order, and the boy had 
been sent. He had given his parole, and 
had been a good boy in the kitchen. 

Some one pushed through the crowd 
near me. The captain who had been sent 
to investigate the shooting came up to 
Fanning and saluted. 

“No luck, sir,” he reported. “A num 
ber of the men had been shooting at tar 
gets and had dirty rifles. None admit 
ted it, of course. I warned them.” 

A second later a soldier came running 
up. 

“Message for you, sir,” said he to Fan- 
ning and put a piece of paper in his hand. 
I watched him read it. He ran his eye 
over the paper casually, then his gaze be- 
came fixed. He breathed hard and gave 
a startled look around. 

Meanwhile Brother Marshall had been 
explaining at length to the governor. 
Tryon nodded as he finished. 

“Have you anything further to add, 
Colonel Fanning?” he asked pompously. 
Fanning jerked himself awake as if he 
had come out of a trance. He made two 
false starts before he spoke. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing,” he mumble¢. 
“IT was hasty.” 


} 
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“Hasty and careless, both sir,” the gov- 
ernor commented with vigor. “Put this 
man back with the prisoners and take 
better care of him.” 


Il 


ANNING bowed his head. The fire 

was out of him. How quickly he had 
changed. Still marveling at this, I noted 
idly that the paper he had been reading 
had fallen from his hand to the dirt. The 
breeze flattened out one side of the 
crumpled sheet. I saw the signature and 
started. It was my own name, and the 
handwriting was that of my uncle. 

Mystified and curious, I peered at it 
again. I made out words “two inches 
jower deal justly you 
will pay.” Then Fanning looked around 
suddenly, caught sight of the paper and 
whisked it up into his pocket. 

1 was more than confused. Fanning’s 
sudden change of heart—a note to him 
from my uncle—what could it mean? At 
least it meant that my neck was safe for 
the time being. That was a great deal. 

Back to the gang of prisoners I went, 
and in half an hour, the guards were 
stirring us up with bayonets for march. 
We came down across the stream and 
were put im a great cowshed that the 
Moravians used for their stock. I gath- 
ered that I was the cause of this; Fan- 
ning was making sure of his prisoners; 
there were to be no more accidents. 

Sometime later I got to talk to Pugh. 
He pondered over the business for some 
minutes and then said slowly: 

“T may be wrong, but this looks to me 
like a good guess. Your uncle or one of 
his men put that shot through Fanning’s 
hat. Then he wrote him that if he didn’t 
be good, he would put it lower next 
time.” 

“But he might have been caught—in 
the middle of camp. The man’s too 
reckless,” I protested. 

Pugh shook his head. “The chances 
weren't so bad. Most of the militia lack 
uniforms. One more or less is hard to 
note. And the men are shooting at tar- 
gets all the time. 

“For a while, though, you may be safe. 
Till Fanning takes your uncle, or gets 
a strong enough guard around himself. 
Take my word for it, he won’t make a 
good target out of himself again.” 

This was Thursday. We stayed in the 
cowshed two days more. Saturday there 
was a good deal of stirring about. Wad- 
dell’s men moved to the south. The other 
troops were getting ready for the march. 
Sunday morning early we started out, 
back east this time and bound at last for 
Hillsboro. 

The march took us four days. It was 
still rainy, but not so bad as the week be- 
fore. We made fair time, and since the 
army was smaller and supplies easier to 
get, we fared better. The line of prison- 
ers was getting longer, as men were 
Picked up. Every day too, men were 
coming in to take the oath and to pile 
arms in the wagons that followed the 
army. 

“They’re bringing in trade guns and 
old muskets,” Pugh commented one day. 
“There’s still many a good rifle hid 
away. And plenty of good men who 
haven’t taken the oath and won't.” 

John Gillespie, I heard, had taken to 
the hills, after a narrow escape. Hus- 
band and Hunter were supposed to be up 
in Pennsylvania by this time. I wonder- 
ed about Zion Alexander and Robertson 
and if they had set out for the Holston 
country yet. 

Of my uncle I heard nothing more. No 
more reports came of raids on foraging 
parties. Perhaps he was only bidmg his 
time, I thought, and realized that if he 
were he was showing good judgment. 
Fanning kept patrols out all the time, 
although he never headed one, and it was 
reported that he had offered to double the 
tsual reward for an outlaw if anyone 
brought in Daniel Craig. As the men who 
marched with me remarked, two hundred 
Pounds and two thousand acres of land 
was enough to stir up a good many men, 
inside the army and out, to deadly ac- 
tivity. 

Thursday we were within a few miles 
of Hillsboro, but halted and made camp. 
Special orders came out that arms and 
all equipment were to be furbished up. 


The men were busy all evening cleaning. 
This duty did not extend to the prison- 
ers. The more dragged we looked, the 
better. Hillsboro had been of a sort, the 
rebel capital, and it was to be entered in 
conquering style. 

There were few uniforms, but in order 
to give some impression of uniformity m 
costume, each man was ordered to cock 
up his hat and put a sprig of oak in it 
on the left side. 





The parade was to im- | 


press Hillsboro, but there was more to | 
come later that would impress the town | 


still more. A guard told us what it was, 


and grinned sourly to note how we took it. | 


“Hangings.” 
Il 


HE court was to hold at once, and 

some number of us—a dozen was one 
guess—were to be taken out and strung 
up. Thus was fear to be put into the 
hearts of the men of the back country. 

In the talk that ran on around me from 
day to day I learned why Hillsboro was 
to be so honored. It was the seat of the 
court for the county, but that was not 
the only reason. Here in September of 
the year before, Regulators had closed 
the court, whipping Fanning, whipped 
Williams, an attorney, burned Fanning’s 
house and caused Judge Henderson, 
thereafter called “Slippery Dick” to run 
away in the night. In March the Regu- 
lators again held the town and court 
could not be held. Maddocks Mills, where 
the Regulators had held their first meet- 
ing back several years ago, was near by. 
The place was a hotbed of the Regula- 
tion therefore it was to have its lesson. 

It was that evening, I think, that the 
guards brought over a new prisoner to 
our camp. He came attended by several 
soldiers and an officer, so we «uessed him 
to be of some importance. He was. 

“In the assembly four years ago,” one 
told me in a whisper. Thomas Person 
was his name. He had not been at Ala- 
mance. Perhaps he had been on the way 
there, since he had been captured some 
distance from home. 

Late that night we had another addi- 
tion to our number. Horsemen rode over 
to us after dark. One dismounted and 
stumbled past the guard. 

“Make your will,” warned a voice. I 
recognized it for Fanning’s, 

We gathered around the new comer. 
It was Merrill, the man who been given 
his freedom to pursue Husband... Now 
he was back, and without a prisoner. 

“Yes, I saw him,” Merrill said to the 
questions, “he was well on his way north. 
By now he’s safe. So is Hunter. I did 
the business I went for.” 

He was despondent, as well he might 
have been after what Fanning had said to 
him. He crouched by the camp fire for a 
long time and said nothing. 

“We'll all hang,” he muttered finally. 
“Any man who was at the battle is doom- 
ed. What folly. I’m too young—so are 
you. We should have stayed out of this. 
We'll hang.” 

He slept near me and badly. I woke 
often to hear him turning over and 
thrashing about. He talked to himself 
in his sleep too, and twice I heard the 
words, “We'll hang,” mutter again, in 
the accents of resignation and despair 

In the morning a salvo was fired, per- 
haps to warn the town to be on the look- 
out. Then in we marched. The gov- 
ernor and his staff, very brave in their 
uniforms went ahead. Behind came the 
slim company of mounted men. Then 
came three companies from Dobbs Coun- 
ty with the artillery. There followed the 
militia men from Carteret, Beaufort, New 
Hanover—these were new names to me, 
but the prisoner next me named them over 
—from Orange—our men cursed their 
loyal neighbors and got prodded by the 
guards. Most wore homespun; there were 
a few uniforms among the officers; mus- 
kets were common; rifles usually matched 
buckskin. The lines were ragged. 

Nevertheless this was an army. It had 
fought and won. It had crushed the Reg- 
ulation. So the groups of country folk 
along the road did not jeer, even if they 
had dared. As we came along, surround- 
ed by guards with fixed bayonets, the 
silence of the spectators grew intense. 
We were the proof that the governor and 

(Concluded on page 28) 





Ball was the crop which won the 1924 Louisiana 
State Cotton Growing Championship for boys, and it 
was grown 


By a 13 year old Boy 


Claude Craighead, a member of the Athens, La., Boys 
Cotton Club, produced 2967 pounds of seed cotton ona 
measured acre of land. It ginned 1323 pounds of lint, 
which with the seed was worth $290.85. After deducting 
the total production cost of $118.50 there was a clean 
profit of $172.50. How many grown men are doing as well? 


The crop was grown under the supervision of County 
Agent C. W. Davis, and the result inspected and certified. 
Clean cultivation and close spacing were practiced. 600 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda, 1200 pounds of acid phosphate 
and-400 pounds of kainit constituted the fertilizer treatment. 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE of SODA 


Our free bulletins contain valuable information which 
has helped thousands of farmers to grow bigger and better 
crops. They tell how and when to apply Nitrate of Soda 
for best results. A postal to our nearest office will on | 
them to you. Name crops in which you are most interest 


and, for our information, mention the number 3813 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionat surzAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 401 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


701 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. ‘55 East State St., Columbus, O. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Best fer 30 Years 
for Distemper, Pink Eye. 
Influenza, Laryngitis. 
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Cataarhal Fever. Epizootic. 
lan Coughs or Colds, 
4or Horses. 
Mules & Dogs, 


SPOHN MEDICALCo. DISTEMPER 
GOSHEN. IND. COMPOUND 















YY Every farm 
; should have 
its garden 


S WHAT your stock eats 

More important than what 
your family eats? No crop 
can be more valuable than 
a good, well-kept home 
garden. None pays bigger 
feturns in cash, bealth and 
Satisfaction, 
Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes take the work out of 
gardening. YOU will be sure 
prised at the work and time 
they save, their accuracy, 
easy handling and fine work, 
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The Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder and 

heel Hoe shown here does everything 
from planting to weeding. Described in 
full detail on pages 4-5 of Planet Jr. catalog, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Por 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Special- 
éged Field and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 4 
Sth and Glenwoed Ave., Philadelphia : 

















you save. 


GOOD 





Ready to Help You Save 


ARD driving wears out tires. But neglect 

wears them out much faster. Goodyear knows 

this. So in addition to building the best possible 

value into its tires, Goodyear also provides facilities 
enabling the user to get all this value out. 


These facilities are at your disposal at the nearest 
Goodyear Service Station dealer’s. He knows tires, 
and how to care for them. He can make your 
tires last longer. Go see him—he is ready to help 
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e Work Gets 


Done”’ 


Year after year the Case 
tractor works steadily. 
Here’s the record of one 
five years old: 

“Tilinois gumbo, 1600 
acres plowed. 2000 acres 
disked. Threshed 30 days 
each season. Baled 750 
tons of hay. Pulled several 
miles of hedge. Dragged 
six miles of road. Hauled 
tile and filled ditches. We 





have given the machine 
good care and it still works 
like new.” 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co, 
Incorporated Established 1842 


Wisconsin 





















‘THOROBRED jam 


“Best by Test for 
Over $0 Years’’ 


A Book That Will 
Help You 


Write today for a free copy of our 

“catalog. It tells about the best seed 

that can be Gown, and how to grow 
them. 


Geo. Tait & Sons 


(Incorporated) 


Dept. P NORFOLK, VA. 


























Rose Bushes 


Two and three-year-old, $3.95 per dozen; 627.00 
Per 100. Postpaid Insured Delivery. 
Silver Columbia, Templar, Commonwealth, Ophelia. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Columbia, Madam Butterfly. 
Premier, Crusader. Double White Killarney, America, 

Annie Laurie. Bloom from these bushes_ won 
ze at International Flower Show, New York City. 
our years in succession, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925. 
Hardy Chrysanthemum plants, all colors, $1.25 
per dozen; $10.00 gr 100. Postpaid 
Insured livery. 
Lily-of-the-Valley, the sweetest flower that 


grows, two-year-old pips, 25 for $1.00; 100 for 
$3.00. Postpaid Insured Delivery. 
Order now for planting time. Circular on request. 
Honorable treatment guaranteed. 


REYNOLDS FARMS, So. Norwalk, Conn. 






































Farm News 


How Texas State Prize Winner 
Made Three Bales Per Acre 


. MONT ADAMS of Tyler, Smith 

County, Texas, was recently award- 
ed the grand Texas state cotton produc- 
tion prize for making 16 bales of cotton 
on five acres, in a 
contest fostered by 
the Dallas News. 
Not long ago it was 
my privilege to in- 
spect the field from 
which this high yield 
was reported to have 
been gathered, and 
while of course the 
cotton was all pick- 
ed at that time, it 
was very evident that a high yield had 
been made. The stalks averaged about 
four feet high, and had been loaded with 
bolls from bottom to top. In producing 
this phenomenal crop, two points in the 
methods followed by Mr. Adams stand 
out prominently. 

The first of these is the fertilization, 
particularly the kind and amount used. 
Mr. Adams made up a home-mixture of 
700 pounds acid phosphate, 400 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 100 pounds muriate 
of potash, and applied 1,200 pounds per 
acre of this mixture, all at or just be- 
fore planting. His expense for fertil- 
izer was about $21 per acre. 





B. L. MO88 


The second specially noteworthy point 
in connection with Mr. Adams’ remark- 
able yield was his spacing. His rows 
averaged three feet or possibly slightly 
wider, and he had an average of two 
stalks of cotton per foot of row, or 
around 3,000 stalks per acre. These 
stalks, close as they were, were exceed- 


| ingly well fruited. 





In getting this immense yield, Mr. 
\dams has proved for East Texas the 
value of two important practices for 
which I have long contended, namely, 
heavy fertilization, with a fertilizer high 
in quickly available nitrogen; and, sec- 
ond, close spacing of plants 30,000 to 
50,000 per acre. These practices, of 
course, will not give every man three 
bales per acre; but they will help him 
greatly in getting the highest possible 
yield from his particular conditions. 

B. L. MOSS. 





Live Virginia Farm News 


HE recent financial report of the Tri- 

State Tobacco Growers’ Association 
has been of great interest through the 
tobacco section. Of the total receipts 
amounting to approximately 503,000,000 
pounds received from the last four years’ 
crops more than one-half was delivered 
by the Virginia growers. The failure of 
the South Carolina tobacco growers to 
sign 65 per cent of the crop in that state 
has been a great disappointment to the 
advocates of codperative tobacco mar- 
keting in this state. The hope is expressed, 
however, that Soutk Carolina growers 
will realize the importance of an organi- 
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zation before the termination of the pres- 

ent contract and that enough interested 

growers will be secured to continue the 

operation of the association in that state. 
*-_ * * 


Virginia potato growers are very much 
interested in the recent report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
which showed that stocks of potatoes 
available for sale during the remainder 
of this season are much smaller than us- 
ual, The prices for early potatoes are 
expected to be favorably influenced by 
the shortage in the old crop. Practically 
all of the Virginia potato crop was 
planted during the first two weeks of 
March under favorable conditions, and 
while no definite report on the acreage 
is yet available the general belief is that 
a normal crop will be produced. 

*>_ * * 


The tobacco marketing season has 
practically ended throughout Virginia. A 
number of warehouses closed the last of 
February and the remainder with one c. 
two exceptions, finished the season on 
March 19. Prices declined considerably 
during the past two months largely due 
to the poor quality of the tobacco. 
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The Road to Carolina 


(Continued from page 27) 


as 


his army were supreme. Some of the 
men with me had ruled in Hillsboro a 
few manths before. Now they walked 
with their heads down and arms bound 
behind them. Women at the side of the 
road whispered: 

“Which one is Husband?” 

The ringleaders were safe, but few 
knew it. And lesser men could be hang- 
ed as well. Even on the gallows which 
hanged men of no particular importance 
the country folk, coming to town on mar- 
ket day, would look with some awe and 
remember the might of the Governor and 


his law. So His Excellency may have 
reasoned. 
The stout cabins had been set aside 


We formed in line in 
front of them. Two officers came over 
to us. They began to call a roll. Man 
aiter man stepped out and was herded 
to the right. Presently there were only 
fifteen of us left, Pugh, Merrill, Person 
and myself among them. 

Pugh grinned at me: 

“Sheep and the goats. 
to center on a few of us. 
get to wait.” 

The men in the group at the right 
were marched into one of the houses and 
guard set. Finally one of the officers 
came up to us. 

“To the left—face,” 
ward.” 

“Where to now—?” I asked the guard. 

He kept his face straight ahead, mili- 
tary fashion, but out of the corner of 
his mouth, he muttered: 

“Now you'll catch it. 
you to the court.” 

(Continued next week.) 


for jail room. 


They're going 
Those fellows 


he ordered. “For- 


We're taking 





Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
1@ and 18 years of age on January 1, 1926, 
may join any club this year. 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
of clubs, but the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and Cot- 
ton, these being for both boys and girls; 
and Canning and Home Economics for 
girls only. 

Requirements for Admission.—In order 
to join a Corn, Peanut, Cotton or Sweet 
Potato Club, the boy or girl must agree 
to cultivate an acre of the crop indicated 
and to make a report of the work done. 
In the Irish Potato Club and in Canning 
Clubs, only one-eighth of an acre need 
be cultivated. 

In the Pig Club the boy or girl must 
have either (1) a grade hog for fatten- 
ing, (2) @ purebred for breeding purposes, 





Enroll Your Boys and Girls in Club Work 


NCE again we urge every Progressive Farmer reader to enroll his boys 
and girls in club work this year and in this connection we call atten- 
tion to the following facts which all fathers and mothers should know: 


or (3) a sow for the sow and litter project. 

In the Poultry Club the boy or girl 
must agree to hatch one or more settings 
of purebred eggs. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or write your 
state agricultural college or state club 
agent. 

Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In 
order to get the full benefits of club work, 
however, there should be a local club of 
five or more members. Expert superv!s- 
ion and advice and many helpful demon- 
strations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual 
members working alone. 





—— 
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Carolinas-Virginia Hints 


It Paid to Remodel an Old 


Farm House 


ie 1922 we bought a small farm, hav- 
ing an old house with only four rooms, 
an old building in the back yard, and a 
good well uncovered. Quite a distance 
from the house was a large frame build- 
ing, once used as a tobacco factory. 


The four room house had two large 
front rooms divided by a narrow hall 
and a kitchen and dining room connected 
to the main house by an alley way. There 
was a small front porch but no back 
porch. Looking it over, we found the 
house had a new shingle roof, the weath- 
erboarding was good, and the walls were 
in fairly good condition. We began on 
the inside. We put a partition of beaver- 
board through one of the two large 
rooms, thus making two. Then the par- 
tition between the front part of the hall 
and one of these rooms was taken out, 
throwing the front half of the hall and 
the front half of the original large room 
together into a living room. The other 
half was made into a nice guest room. 
In the back hall we built a nice closet. 
The old plain door was replaced by a 
new one with glass in the upper half 
which looked much better and gave more 
light. The walls were gone over and 
then kalsomined cream. The woodwork 
was painted ivory in all the rooms. The 
passage way to the dining room and 
kitchen was boarded up part way, the 
upper part being screened. This is a 
pleasant sewing room in summer. New 
floors were laid over the old floors in 
the dining room and kitchen, and a large 
double window replaced the small win- 
dow in the dining room. A partition was 
run through the large old kitchen, the 
result being a convenient square kitch- 
en and a large pantry which is very 
convenient. A large back porch was 
built and the well covered and latticed. 
Both porch and well were screened. The 
back porch was made into an ideal sum- 
mer dining room. We also made cellar 20 
by 20 feet under the kitchen and dining 
room and it made a fine place to keep 
milk and butter, canned fruit, vegeta- 
bles, etc. 


The posts on the front porch were 4 
by 4. We added more posts, putting 
three at the corners and latticed in be- 
tween. This cost very little and added 
much to the appearance of the place. 
The outside of the house was painted 
French gray with white trimming. A 
picket’ fence was built to divide the front 
lawn from the back yard. A walk was 
laid off and sanded in front of the house. 
The grass was kept neatly mowed, and 
with the fine shade trees the remodeled 
house made quite an attractive place. 


The old frame building was torn down 
and the lumber used to build a garage, 
barn, large woodshed, chicken house and 
hog pen. The old building in the back 
yard was remodeled into a smokehouse-. 
The back yard was fenced in and a nice 
garden enclosed. 


This. work was nearly all done by my 
husband during the first year we lived 





on the place, and the total cost in money 
was $275. Besides the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction we derived from the improved 
appearance of the place while living in 
it, we sold the place after living there 
three years for much more than we paid 
for it. We have faith in old places and 
are now remodeling another old house on 
a larger farm. MRS. S. M. J. 
Forsyth County, N. C. 


Best Varieties of Soybeans 
for Virginia 


HE soybean is increasing in impor- 

tance in Virginia. During the last 10 
years the acres planted for the purpose 
of seed production have increased from 
practically nothing to about 17,000. 


It was once thought that soybeans were 
not suitable to the Valley region, but the 
chief trouble was that the wrong variety 
was being grown. The soybean crop has 
now become important in that section 
since different varieties are being used. 

There are a large number of varieties 
and many of them differ greatly. The 
main consideration in selecting a variety 
is to obtain one which will yield high un- 
der the conditions under which it is to be 
grown. Other things which should be 
taken into consideration are habit of 
growth, coarseness of stem, color of seed, 
size of seed, ability to hold leaves, ability 
to hold seed, disease resistance, length 
of period of growth, and oil content. 
Since there are such a great number of 
varieties of soybeans and since there is 
such a great difference between many of 
the varieties, it is usually not difficult to 
select varieties suited to particular con- 
ditions. 


The best variety to grow will depend 
on the purpose for which the crop is to 
be used and the length of the growing 
season. As a rule, a variety should not 
be grown which will not mature seed in 
the section in which it is to be sowed. 
There is a tendency for the late-maturing 
varieties to yield higher than the earlier 
maturing ones. The following varieties 
have given good results under conditions 
and for the purposes stated :— 

1, General purpose in all sections of the 


state for both hay and seed: Virginia, Wil- 
son, and Haberlandt. 


2. Early production of both hay and seed 
in all sections of the state: Ito San and Black 
Eyebrow. 

3. Hay and seed production in Tidewater: 
Mammoth Brown, Mammoth Yellow, Virginia, 
Wilson, Haberlandt, and Laredo, 

4. Hay and seed production in sections of 
the state other than Tidewater: Virginia, 
Wilson, Haberlandt, and Hollybrook. 

5. Silage purposes in all sections of the 
state: Mammoth Brown, Mammoth Yellow, 
and Virginia. 

6. Silage purposes in Tidewater: All va- 
rieties named® under 5 and the variety Biloxi. 

7. Hog pasture for all sections of the state: 
Virginia, Wilson, Haberlandt; and, where 
an early pasturage is desirable, Black Eye- 


brow and Ito San. 
T. K. WOLFE, 
Virginia Experiment Station. 
Blacksburg, Va. 





HERE is the best argument I have 
ever heard for safe farming :— 
At a typical county seat,in North 

: Texas, the first 

week in February 

a meeting was 

held, attended by 

about 200 farm- 
ers, bankers and 
leading business 
men of the town. 

Several addresses 

were made on the 

present cotton 
crisis and the 





MR. OUSLEY 





Why Safe Farming? 


The Same Men Have Corn in their Cribs, Meat in Their Own Smokehouse, 
and Money in the Bank. 


danger of further losses from another 
big cotton crop. 


Finally one of the bankers pres- 
ent asked that all farmers who had 
corn in the crib of their own pro- 
duction to arise. Twelve men arose. 
After they were seated, he asked for 
all farmers who had meat in the 
smokehouse of their own raising to 
arise. The same twelve men arose. 
After they were seated, he asked that 
all who had money in the bank which 
they did not borrow to arise. The 
same twelve men arose. 


CLARENCE OUSLEY. 
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Arsenate 
of lead with 
KAYSo. 
ATRIGHT: 
without 
Kayso— 
note 
uneven 
cuating. 








INSURE IOO/RESULTS 


by adding just 


2% to your 
spray cost 


The best insecticide in the world 
can’t protect your fruit unless the 
fruit is completely covered. Between 
the drops of spray shown in the right- 
hand illustration (without Kayso) 
all sorts of insects and fungi can find 
plenty of room to start trouble. 


For instance, in a laboratory test, 
even though double-strength arsenate 
of lead was used (without Kayso), 
50% of all the coddling moths put 
on an apple entered the fruit defween 
the drops of spray. 


Buy spray insurance 
Kayso corrects just that condition. 
It spreads the spray in a uniform, 
all-over coating, instead ofa splotchy, 
uneven pattern, And it guards the 
spray against run-off during rains or 
heavy dews. 


One pound of Kayso is usually 
enough for 100 gallons of spray, so 
that it rarely represents more than 
2% of the cost. And if you figure 
in the expense of the labor, Kayso 
amounts to /ess than 2%. Isn’t it 
worth that little additional invest- 
ment to make sure of 100% efh- 
ciency? 


Kayso may be used in any spray 
mixture—wet or dry. Lime-Sulfur, 
Bordeaux, Arsenate of Lead, Nicotine 
and Whitewash, all cover better and 
stick longer, when mixed with Kayso. 
It is the perfect emulsifier for the 
home-making of oil sprays that will 
not break down in the hardest water, 


Meets all conditions 


In all parts of the country — for 
dormant, pink, cover, or any other 
spray—under all conditions—Kayso 
has proved its worth. We have testi- 
monials to its effectiveness on thou- 
sands of acres of fruit and vegetables. 


But prove it to your own satisfac- 
tion. See how much farther your spray 
will go, how much better it will cover, 
and how much longer it will stay on. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct 
for full particulars. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
STAY 











' Save 75 Cents 


lar. 


Send us $1.25 and we will send you THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER and the Atlanta Tri- Weekly Consti- 
tution, one year each. This saves you almost a dol- 
Send order and remittance to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C.) 



























You Can Buy CHEAPER Field Seeds 








Experienced farmers know that 
“cheap” seeds do not pay. SIMPSON’S 
SEEDS are of highest quality. Tested 
in Washington. Pure! Hardy! Free 
from weeds! Analysis on each pack- 
age. DON’T TAKE CHANCES. Be 
certain of REAL PROFITS and sow 


SIMPSONS 














Purity Brand, 
EEDS 


THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 


Established 1870 


Alaska Seed Peas, Pasture Mixtures, 











Red Clover, Alsike Clover, White 
Clover, Japan Clover, Sweet Clover 
Alfalfa Clover, Orchard Grass, Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Timothy, Red Fop 
Soja Beans, Cow Péas, Seed “Oaws. 


etc. Inoculation for Legumes. 


Sold at Dealers or write direct 
for price list and valuable in- 
formation. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
216 Balderston St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
















caused thousands of farmers 


purely by reason of its successful design. 


Bearing Cream Separator is the biggest 
“news” in the separator field today. At 
state and county fairs, in local store dem- 
onstrations, etc., McCormick - Deering 
Primrose has attracted the public eye and 


to buy 


“Nothing succeeds like success” is dem- 


onstrated daily in Primrose deliveries, 
All eyes are truly on Primrose—and the 
man who owns a Primrose knows why. 


One dealer ordered Primroses by the “Red Baby” 
truckful as long as he could keep pace with 
demand this way, then he called in the railroad 
and had them deliver a carload. And they’re all 
In another community the 
number of Primroses at work has been increased 


at work right now! 


by more than 75 machines so far 


this year. 


Every one a money-maker for a farmer who 
likes to get the most profit from his cows. 











Make it a point to know the McCormick-Deering Primrose—now is a good 
time—and take advantage of the superior construction it offers. Your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer will show you the machine, demonstrate it fully, 
and offer you a convenient payment plan with 12 fall months to pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


Chicago, Il. 


{PRIMROSE} 


Ball-Bearing Cream Separators 








RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form Singic Doses 


Viale of 10domes - <- We PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
VWialeef I@and 5¢doses - l3c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free V aceine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, lsc PER DOSE 








PARKEE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Biackieg Booklet 











Buy FRICK 
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Improved 


SAW MILLS 


—end you buy « durable Saw 
Mial—net trouble. You also buy 


eS Ws. ave Dele of Be very best 
na fully mspected and test- 





We sup 
respo' 





your order. 


ed, and known to be in roper work- 
We have 2 size of mild te mect every 
condition and power from the Fordson 
to large steam units. 


complete outfits. Give us 
Incur one credit and one 
ty. 


Frick Com 


Salisbury, N. C 

















Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, | 
Roses, Shrubs, : 


Trees 
Plant now. Send our new spring 


catalogue ust ad the * 


POMONA, N. C. 
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The Dark Tobacco “Co-ops” 


(Conctuded from page 16) 
ous as fleas. Where money lenders were 
friendly this was ne great handicap, but 
unfortunately many of them required 
delivery to auction warehouses. The new 
Kentucky law giving a cedéperative com 
tract prior rights over a mortgage helped 
some, but it could not compel a2 money 
lender to make a Ioan to a poo! member 
if he were not disposed to do so. 

The association sought to remedy this 
trouble by organizing a credit corpora- 
tion of its own. This helped materially 
and ifs operations tended im some areas 
to reduce interest rates, but this organi- 
zation must be greatly enlarged before 
it cam deal adequately with the problem. 
The plan of the corporation was to sup- 
ply credit to association members for 
growing their crops, the credit corpora- 
tion bemg repaid out of peol payments. 
It secured its funds largely from the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank at 
Louisville. 


V. Mistakes im Sales Policies 


by WAS the theory of most mrembers at 

the time the association was organized 
that if two-thirds or so of the tobacco 
were controlled, the sales problem would 





The Progttace Fa rw 
within the board handicapped its work. 
Several directors obviously were imcom- 
petent to sit on the governing Body of any 
large business institution. 

Another angle of this matter which 
deserves special mention is that for the 
first year or two each director practically 
was permitted to name all the employees 
of the association within his district. This 
put a considerable amount of “patron- 
age” at his disposal and vistwally made 
the directorship a political job In addi- 
tion, several directors held salaried posi- 
tions, thus being in the position of em- 
pleying themselves. This was of course 
highly improper. It took three years to 
straighten out aff the kinks along this 
ine. 


Vib. lived cco Mey Mn and 
Paid too Much 


association was extravagant i the 
schedule of salaries paid the first two 
years or so. This was mostly due to the 
haste with which the operating organiza- 
tion was brought together and the utter 
unfamiliarity of the directors with busi- 
mess matters. There were men on the 
association payroll who were paid twice 
as much as they made before- Im addi 
tion, there were many useless employees, 
many departments having a great many 








be simple. “Buyers will be compelled to 
buy their tobacco from us, so we'll just 
sit here and let them come to us,” they 
said, and that view was approved by 2 
majority of directers. It is regrettable 
that many leaders still beheve that if 
the pool controls 90 to 95 per cent of the 
dark-leaf that it cam agam follow that 
policy. They are of course completely 
wrong, as is evidenced by the fact that 
im the industrial world the largest con- 
cerns are usually the keenest seekers for 
business. More tham 80 per cent of the 
dark-leaf is exported, but the association 
did not open a foreign sales department 
for nearly three years after it began, 
as it depended upon the buyers coming to 
it for their supply. The buyers instead 
bought their supplies elsewhere as long 
as they could and then turned to the as- 
sociation for the remainder. 

The association employed a number of 
skilled tobacco men in its sales depart- 
ment, but tied their hands and restricted 
their usefulness. A scale of prices was 
fixed by the board of directors and no- 
body permitted to make sales below that 
schedule- This prevented real merchan- 
dising of the crop and kept the associe- 
tion out of the market for considerable 
periods. It was an unwise and unfertun- 
ate policy- 


VI. Directors Who Got Jobs fos 
Selves and Friends 


RE was a great deaf of friction 
within the board of directors, most 

of it unnecessary. The causes for this 
were as variegated as the colors of Jos- 
eph’s coat. Several directors had politi- 
cal ambitions, several others wanted Iu- 


-ferative positions in the association, and 


there was wide divergence of opinion on 
many subjects. Cliques and factions 





—Oourtesy Virginia Dept. of Agriculture 
A LUXURIANT GROWTH OF LITTLE ORINOCA TOBACCO ON A VIRGINEA FARM 


people they did not need. It was acte 
ally the practice to hire men at first is 
order to keep them from fighting the as- 
sociation. More than 0 warchouses 
were acquired rather hurriedly late @ 
1922, and when time permitted a sober 
survey of the situation it was seen that 
many of them cost twice what they were 
worth. The payroll was finally property 
deflated. 


VIII. Got Away From Farmer’s 
Viewpoint 


T= most mtangible and yet am rm 
portant shortcoming of the tobacco as- 
sociation was the fact that, especially the 
first year or two, the viewpoint of the 
farmer was often lost. The associatiom 
was managed and dominated rather com- 
pletely by tobacco men, many of whom 
were too old to change their usual methods 
of doing business. Most of thent were 
simeerely amxious to make the pool a suc- 
cess but they didn’t have the farmer view- 
pomt and couldn't understand how te 
deal with farmers. The result was as 
aloofness between the growers and their 
association which never fully healed, and 
the feeling gradually grew that the grow- 
ers and the association were separate 
bodies. 


In this connection it should be made 
clear that a codperative needs men skilled 
in handling the commodity, especially im 
the sales department. It is unfortunate, 
however, for the technical mem to deter- 
mine policies, and domimate the affairs 
of the association; that is exactly .~* 
happened in the tobacco association. The 
happy medium, in which the technical 
end is handled by technical mes and the 
policies determined by growers’ repre 
sentatives, should be sought. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 97, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, 
raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after 
giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


* Cause of White Diarrhea 
-White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
‘caused by a protozoal organism of 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
thea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
Postage prepaid—so you can see for 














yourself what a wonder-working rem- | 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby | 


chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your. losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
Package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
ou run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & 
ohnson National Bank, the oldest and 
Strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
Stands back of our guarantee. 


lll 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97 
Waterleo, Iowa 


Send me the [ ] S0c regular size (or { } $1 
fconomical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 

nd it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 


ly refund my money if not satisfied in every 


way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
Money order, check or currency acceptable.) 
I Se OP Eee ARS nia a Mas BP om 
a er Ee ee ete UD ag eag hal val pai, 
NE A ae iy ee ene ae R. F. D. 


Mark (X) in square indicating size packa 
Wanted. Large package ountelte abees ne 
M@ad one-third times as much as small. 











| CKINS 


“So your birthday comes on the same day 
as mine, Jackie?” said his grandpa. 











“Yes, grandpa,” said Jackie. “So that | 
means we are twins, doesn’t it?’’ | 
NO NEED OF PRECAUTION 

Dub—“I’m going to marry a girl who | 
can take a joke.” | 
*Kay—“Don’t worry; that’s the only kind | 
of a girl you’d get.” 

HOPELESS 


Doctor (after accident)—“Is there a woman 
here with old fashioned ideas?” 

Crowd—“Why?” | 

Doctor—“‘Because I need a petticoat to 
make some bandages.” 


POSITIVE PROOF 


“I tell you, my boy,” earnestly remarked 


the benign old professor, “it doesn’t pay 
to be crooked.” 
“I realize that,” the bright student re- 


plied. ‘“‘Look at all the corkscrews out of 


a job.” 


ABOVE SUSPICION 


“Why do you always stand out by your 
front gate when your wife sings?” 

“Oh, I just wish to be where my neigh- 
bors can see me, so there will not be any 
misapprehension as to what’s happening in 
my house.” 


ONE THING OR ANOTHER 


“Do Englishmen understand our American 
slang?” 

“Some of them do. Why?” 

“My daughter is to be married in London, 
and the earl has cabled me to come across.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


ALMOST “HEAD” BOY 


“Pa,” said little Jimmy, “I was very near 
getting to the head of the class today.” 
“How was that, Jimmy?” 

“Why, a big word came all the way down 
to me, and if I could only have spelt it I 
should have gone right up.” 


A HELPING HAND 
Scene: Suburban residence, 2 a. m. 
She (sotto voce)—‘‘George, dear, it's a burg- 
lar!” 
He—"‘Sh-h-h, don’t move; maybe he can 
get that window up; it’s the one we haven't | 
been able to open since the painters left.” | 


THERE’S A VALUE 
“Why,” said the insurance agent, “insur- 
ance is the greatest thing in the world. No 
man should be without it. I even carry a 
$50,000 policy, payable to my wife.” 
“It’s too much,” said the harassed pros- | 
pect. “‘What excuse can you give her for | 
living?” 





HENCE THOSE FEARS 

“This country is going to the dogs!” roar- 
ed the statesman. “The Constitution means 
nothing to the people! Our great nation 
will be consumed by the red fire of Bolshe- 
vism!” 

“So you got licked for Congress, eh?” 
remarked the common citizen.—The American | 
Legion Weekly. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —GoRTganyi 7 


Inc. 

















HONABLE LAWYUH JEDGE 
BROWN ,HE GoT A HEAP 
o’ LAw Books BuT HE 
KIN HANDLE US NIG6GUHS’ 
BIZNESS OUTEN HE HAID!: 


pene 











~ 





Bigges’ trouble ‘bout pol’tics in dis 
country, one side got all de hoe-handles 
en t’other side got all de golf-sticks! 


(31) 
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Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments 
You get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch— 
Insured for a lifetime—direct from the maker at lowest 
rices ever named on equal quality. Send at once 
or FREE Book of Advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


Choice of 60 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow fold. green 
gold or white gold effects; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, 
ism and 5 positions. Direct to you from the factory—the greatest watch 
value in America today! 

Send at once and 


Write for Style Book! Snsetsne: Reet "sore 


newest, beautiful, advance styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and 
Dials. Read how you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct 

maker—save Siganqner pane pay for it while you are using it. 
Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and watch 
values. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CoO. 
Dept. J-268 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Mail Coupon for Free Booh 


ioe o n= ------- 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
I Dept. J-268 South Bend, Indians 
| Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 4 
i Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 









FREE 


WATCH CHAIN 
For a limited time we 
areoferinga beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE. 
Write now while offer 

. from ¢' 

































CutsIroningTimeinHalt 


Mew Invention makes ironing delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable In every home. Ends hoj 
st rudgery forever. 





se it anywhere, In. 

doors or outdoors. Saves steps. Bea’ 
$ or electricity. Cheaper to operate, 

| ah. 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. 

Noattach- § — s 

No tubes, no wires nor 







ments. 
tordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
aiife time. Quaranteed. 








See for yourself without risk 
how you can save hours of iron- 





Has Full Life In It When Delivered 





Sal eck cn kn tro oak tle 

oO 

| 1 PAY THE FREIGHT Amasing new ironing, inven: 

| You will be greatly pleased after you use | | back if not satished. Just write 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each | | Oey tr eee ane 
erder. Write today for my FREE PAINT troduce this Iron in your local- 
BOOK and Color Cards. Telle why paint || '*- ya A a co mae your 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1003, | | pejor,*7d address, | Write now 
O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man | | it, Brscptive circulars A 
Department 16 ST. LOUIS, MO. = gen awe. oe. 























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY | 

















Value of Monument Indispensable 


How much of love, or appreciation, of aspiration, of hopes, of reverence, of community 
life and community history, does a country or village cemetef} represent. It is a sad 
thing that the identity of a single grave should be lost, after but a few short years, by 
indifference or neglect. No Need For This. COGGINS MEMORIALS Are in Reach of All. 
Representatives wanted in new territory. Handsome commissions earned at 






spare time Write immediately for application for appointment. 
NOM so cccccobccccvsscessecseces eevcce 

PP.  Drescitaveste eeccceee eosees eeeeeees 

a ee eee 


Coggins Marble Co., 465 Main St. Canton, Ga. 
























Maer used under Cotton 
per acre, will produce 
under good cultural con- 
ditions, an increase of 
200 pounds Seed Cotton 
(70 pounds lint and 130 


Fertilize 
For the Open Boll 


Your yield of lint cotton depends on the 
number of bolls that open. An‘ early, 
heavy set of bolls that mature promptly 
is the result of careful fertilization. 


V-C Fertilizers produce a plant that puts 
on squares and bloom early, sets fruit 
quickly and develops it to the open boll in 
the shortest time. 

V-C Fertilizers for Cotton feed the plant 
at every stage of growth—from the start 
through that period when it is developing 
the bolls. V-C Fertilizers for Cotton are 
so blended as to prevent too much weed 
and excessive shedding. 

The reputation of V-C Fertilizers for 
producing heavy yields of Cotton is based 
on the experience of thousands of success- 
ful farmers whe use V-C Brands. 

Ask your dealer for V-C Fertilizers made 
for Cotton, or write 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Write Our Agricultura) 
Service Bureau 


about your problems of soils, 
fertilizers and crops. This 
service is free. Ask for our 
booklets om crops. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








thing? ate 
FOR FIRST AID 
Every day on the farm 








Chip Elms Herd 
Pure Bred Holsteins 
MILK and LOTS || 
OF IT | 





Consider the price of milk and cost of feed H 

and know that to make good money in dairy | brings a awe need for 
ing your cows must be only high producers. oe + 

A cow in our herd, HUBBAVALB COLAN- | ‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. A pure, 
THA BEETS PRODUCER, at the age of safe remedy burns 
three years, just finished a production of - ’ 
17,624.98 pounds or 2,049 gallons of milk in cuts, rashes and minor 
306 days. } 


She was bred to our herd sire, MAATKEN- 


SHOF COLANTHA LAD, whose dam made a | 
record of 22,167.5 pounds or 2,576 gallons | nally for coughs and colds. 
of milk in 305 days. 
Tho result of that mating is a bull calf Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
‘ag No. 73, born January 28, 26, e (Censelidated) 
is well marked and a handsome calf, State St. New York 
We offer him for immediate sale at $150.00 | 
f.o.b. Petersburg, Va. Buy him, raise him, | 7” 
and use him. If he cannet bring that milk 
production up to where it ought to be, no 
Bull cam 
Herd under Federal Supervision REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


SEWARD STOCK FARMS 





W. LYNN, Supt. PETERSBURG, VA. 























BRED SOWS ALL SOLD—Have a few Sows 
and Gilts with litters by their side at $75 and 
ep. Don’t write about these, but get on your 
truck and come, if you want one. 
JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCULLERS, N. C. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORNS 
BROWN 
LECGHORNS 


EVERLA 


doe. ie white ong 

Contest? Greatest winn 

. Hardy, vigorous money ers 
VEE Soe 1 FReeione, 


ONDERLAY rereissernin wie 
FerrisStrain White 

Winners im leading shows. 
Great layers, trapnested, flocks mated with mal 
800 egg hens. If interested in anything im the above 
breeds send for catalog of reasonable prices. 
Rockdale Poultry Farm, Box 8, Bucna Vista, Ky- 

















This 

comprises liberal trial quantities 
of ten varieties selected from our 
ehoice strains of vegetable seeds. 
Only one pocket to each purchaser. 


Write For Our 1926 Annual 


For the home gardener or the 
trucker this catalog is an “open 
book” to best results. 























Poultry Hints for March 


| AKE Definite Plans—lIt is time to 
H definitely decide how many layers 
| are to be kept next winter. Every South- 
jem farmer should maintaim a flock of 
not fess thar 100 
purebred hens. This 
| number is an eco- 
nomical wit to 
house and care for, 
and at the same time 
am economical 1 1it 
to market from ef- 
ficiently. Observa- 
tions show that 
farmers in the drouth 
area who had 100 
or more birds had enough marketable 
}poultry products to feed their families 
and surplus enough to purchase necessi- 
ties of life. Those farmers having 50 
or less birds were forced to sell their 
chickens to purchase sugar and other 
food necessities. 

The profitable life of the average layer 
is two years; therefore, in order to main- 
tain a flock of 100 layers, 50 good pul- 
lets should be raised each year, and 50 
hens should be marketed. [In order to 
raise 50 good pullets, 250 eggs should 
be set, or 150 chicks purchased. In other 
words, figuring on setting five eggs for 
each pullet or obtaining three chicks for 
each good pullet desired. These esti- 
mates allow for losses and rigid culling. 





J. H. WOOD 


The average per capita consumption 
of eggs on Southern farms in 1923 was 
only 25.7 per dozen per year- In the far 
Western states the per capita consump- 
tion of eggs is 36.7 dozen eggs and in 
Montana the consumption is 44.2 dozen 
eggs per farm capita per year- The av- 
erage for all farms in the United States 
is 28.85 dozens. These figures lead us 
to believe that our Southern farm fami- 
lies are not eating as many eggs as they 
should. Increased production will no 
| doubt increase home consumption. 





Care of Breeders 

} 
| FX ORDER to obtain strong hatchable 
eggs and healthy livable chicks, 
| breeders must be properly mated and 
| cared for. We offer the following sug- 
| gestions: 

I. Keep only strong, vigorous birds in breed- 
ing pens. 

2. House birds comfortably. 

3. Keep deep litter on floors and force ex- 
ercising. 

4. Furnish green feed daily 

5. Supply fresh water twice daily. 

6. Keep oyster shcl! available at all times. 

7. Furnish sufficient males, one to 15 or 19 
in light breeds and one to 1¢ or f2 im heavy 
breeds. 

8. Do not force breeders. 

9. Trim long sharp spurs on old male birds 

10. Allow birds access to sunlight. 

11. Furnish milk in some form where avail- 
able. 





CARE OF SITTING HEN 

1. Try out hen for few days before setting. 

2. Place hen im quiet, well ventilated place, 
away from other birds. 

3. Dust hen for lice before and during set- 
ting peried. 

4. Furnish fresh water and feed daily. 

5. Handle sitting hen as little as possible. 


Care of Hen With Chicks 


URNISH roomy, dry, well ventilated 

coop where hen and chicks can be 
confined for first few days. Coop should 
be so constructed that rats, cats, etc., 
cannot get in at night. Chicks should be 
confined for three days until well rested 
and strong enough to range. Range 
should be small for a week or 10 days. 
Feed sparingly and oftem after chicks 
are two days old. Chicks should be 
dusted with louse powder if hen has 
lice. Baby chicks should have all the 
milk they will consume. Finely ground 
oyster shell should be available from the 
start. Yellow corm is preferable to 
white corn for chickens of all ages. This 
is especially true of baby chicks. 
CAUSES OF LOW FERTILITY AND POOR 

HATCHES ‘ 


1. Weak breeders. 

2. Over-fat breeders, caused by lack of ex- 
ercise and teo much corn. 

3. Lack of green feed. 

4. Forced feeding for egg production. 

5. Immature breeders. 

6. Too many females to the male. 

7. Age of eggs (fresher the egg, the better 
the hatch). 
& Faulty incubation. 





J. H. WOOD. 





e Frogres: 














How Can You Know 
GOOD CHICKS ? 


Easily! Deal with a reiable producer 
of good chicks. Then you'll be satis- 
fied with the birds at maturity. 
Members of the International Baby 
Chick Ass’n are pledged to supply 
good chicks and give customers a 
square deal. They do! Identify them 
by the words “ Member Int. Baby 
Chick Ass’n” or 


Write for helpful 
Chick Bulletins 
andhstof contrib- 
uting members 
FREE. Address 


Managing Director, 
Int. Baby Chick Ass’n., Office 17, 
Terminal Trust Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


Chicks for Breeders 


For March and April delivery at right prices. Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, R. - Reds, Buff Orpingwrs, 
White Wyandottes, White Somere, all from healthy 














Special prices on heavy standard breeds, 


cal Guarantecd full itv 


assorted, for Broilers. 
Get catalog and prices, 


McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY, McGaheywilte, Ve 


J ENNINGS- QUALITY CHIX 


Bred-to-Lay S. horns 





Trapnested 
Pen No. 1, record up to 299 eggs, headed by 
male from hen with record of =e — 
dam 1,293 eggs im 8 years; 4 1-pow 
long iimea layers. Grade A_ chix, 915.0 
per 100. [Mustrated catalog FREE, 
JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
Box P Elizabeth City, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 


Thirty years a breeder. All produced from 
hens on our farm, blood tested and trap- 
nested, Also chicks of four other breeds. 
Order early. Catalog free. 


WALHALLA POULTRY FARM 
Box P. F. Noblesville, Ind. 


Howard Farm Chicks 


from purebred heavy laying breeders. Every breeder 
bloed tested and inspected by State Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. First in state to be accredited. Tanered and 
Hanson 8. ©. White Leghorns only. Our pen in Ale 
bama Laying Contest finished seventh among 96, aver- 
aged over 200 eggs. Watch our pen there now. As 
there is a heavy demand for our chicks, we suggest 
placing Write fer mating list, 














orders v. 
hatch February 2nd. We do custom hatching. 
HOWARD FARM, 


DUNN, N. C. 








100% live delivery, an 
Ss me jotmeo fast. Lay enrly, Priced ae 
=e. a 
aa: reliability back them. rite f P| 
page Mvatrated catalog and liberal offer — 








BABY CHICKS "“‘n.cnce ie =. 


Capacity 24,000. 100% live, prompt delivery 
guaranteed. The sturdiest chix you ever saw 
BROODERS, $4.75 UP 
Write for prices and particulars 


CEDARS FARM 
Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C- 








I Bred Groeeders. 14 varieties. 
ing strains. State accredited. Incubate 25,000 —_ 
Catalog Free. Pre-war Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURT POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Se 













4 BABY CHICKS! 20,000 Weekly. P 
9 per 100. S&S. C. White, Buff and Brown Les- 
3. \ horns, $12. Barred Rees, BI. Minorcas, At- 
: eonas, $14. White and Buff Rocks, B. 5. 
Reds, White Wyan., Buff Orpingtoas, 4 
Mixed $10. Heavy mixed $12. Free Cata 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box tt, Bocyrus. Onte 





CHICKS S. C. Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, and mixed, % 
and up. If you are after good chicks we bav® 
them. 100% live delivery. Circular free. 


JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa- 
ALL KINDS, PUREBRED. 








low prices will surpris® 

C¢ at Remarkable guarantee. 
Real service. Big Catalog '* 

| colors free. Comfort Hetcheory, 868732, Pleasant Will, Me 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS] 























yuT an ot , 









































































































































































































—— FLOWERS lor 1a Ir ! Ensilage seed 
nae ae grade i ‘J aud shippe approval; $ ) ie 
Bargains Fioral Gardens, Amberst. Virginia 1ilso Mammoth White and Yellow Dent, $2 bushel 
‘armers X' n Large Chrysanthemums, Cannas, 10 cents Buclig ‘Tacks 45 cents. W. B. Hall, Mechums BR Va 
C Covington, Rt. 7, Fayetteville, N. € COTTON 
Twenty beau il flowering Cannas, assorted ‘ ‘ wCUrr . “7 . 
And Breeders’ Cards acneenty, beautiful fowering Cannas. assorted cvlors. ~“Geuuine Heif and Half. Free circular. Hugh Hal 
Park a > 
CASH WITH ORDER oes = = Guinea wand Catalog. Heavy 
- $ 1 ! : et A G. Smit . 
wv C AROL INAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- s I PP gs. V 
P Sou lina mi Virginia, but it 14 J r ID2 
oy ced gs Bs . eet agg KUDZU 
AL ; ~ a . a ed graded 
this ca MERS i nit Pla Kud ‘ . leg . a 
for LIVESTOUK he f and r hrive of = 
“Edition— t ning. Equals a. $1.50; germ 
Car as-\ i A 4 ud wi ’ ‘ 
Caroli g . gur sound, choice 
( gia-A v rd le . a i: ( . N. 
Texa ool 6 cents per word $4.55 per h pee i : The Kud Farms, li , 2 
4itior . ”? ner » = ner in (la cl and best br ling, per bus $1 as in 
A ir editions if 27 cen ver word $18 Te oi tain hoes — -~ i: $ ’ recraded Hickory Grove Farm, ( ssa 
State plainly what edit *eks before date of publicat : STRAWBERRY Ng 
Address Advertising ‘Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, ~~ : = 
\ . } ’ ss " M g Roll cott ec lean and 
arate = Are S t t y a piance a > per bushel TI d wi it { eacerd, 
I Cabbag $1.0 " a : Th ipk t By shor t @ tir wie eer, 
| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE jon $1.50. Collards $1.00. Large open field grow. Gr“ netter’ wire for prives. ” Chattanooga Nurseries, 
Williams, Quitmar Ga Chat Tent Pure 2nd Half; own raising High percentages 
I Cal t 0 <EP : at Bushel $1.2 Write Nereus Kimrey, Mebane. 
, ubbag opt shipm ‘ 
; \ We pas the highest market price, a, 00: 1,000, $1.50: postpaid Big. t. $1.06 NURSERY STOCK N 
also d J narece Prom} ‘e guaranteed u 1,000 Bn. J. Wi u Ga Coralb 0 act £25.00 per hundred Miss Half and Aalf, second year from originator; picked 
we asi s a al Catawba mery Company ne — a Re Statesville w. 4 before r 3; guaranteed Johr 4 Peddy & Sona 
Hickory ae s fros of Ca Bermuda Onior Hender Teun 
| wo. = S) 1,000 Satisfa i e belore buying bree 
rante Conger Pl y Ga ' Misa Ge ne ¢ v Rig Boll cotton seed; picked early 
—_———— —_——— — ew - - ~~ . caved « fully 1.00 | b irview Fs 4 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT ixtra fine Cabbage plants, dollar fifteen thousand Fruit and amenta Trees Salesmen wanted wl ° ust ; ’ = 
delivered Five thousan a express, dollar thousand Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga “ 
re e "lant »., Thomasville, G - : — : oe: Mlevelan 1 « se $2.25 
ssoney! Money! Money!—Long time loans on farms delivered Reid 1 Co., Thomasville, Ga : Trees Lendl ng varieties. Two-year-old Apples 300; Must “ i ts Bog vee ela & 00. F lee 
No bonus required P. O. Box 88, Raleigh, N. C Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet Potato piants, for ——. and Grapes, 20c . Ape ~ North (aro sires — : - 
April delivery, $2 per 1,000; lots of five thousand over, in only S. S. Tyson Vaxhaw, ! _— ? 
RTH CAROLINA $1.75 \ ite Hills Fr ‘arm, Pan as - . Be Made forty bale 
NOF $1.75 Be 1.000. Write Hills Fruit Farm, Panama Pratt Treee.--Pecan trees. ornamentals. Large seed. Aa be for pales 
Farm land in western North ( Carolina; es, a —s stock. Best varieties Prices right. Salesmen want- e1.2) fF I 
. 4 bd 
ome sites in the mountains at reason- Frost-proof Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000 Onion: $1.50, ed. Concord Nursery _Dept _ 35 Concord. _Ga . — 
Sandlin | «& IeFevre, Old Fort, N. C 1,000. Collards: $1.00, 1,000 Reets: $1.50, 1,000 a ae land Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
irt cheap. Good pl prompt shipment Quitman Plant Co } ode: Plants Ar ood River ‘Privet : Fg erere a. ’ hh 98 germination; $1.50 bushe J. M 
A... Pe es _— Al a mushy, one year, $2; two year (sizes $2 to $10), sntville 8. ¢ 
VIRGINIA Quitman, ¢ nas ewes per 100 delivered Guaranteed to live Evergreen we aaa 
a ‘ " aemnugniamgmeniinagiean Porto Rico Potato plants, government § inspected Nurseries, Conway, 8S. C w annamaker-Cleveland; 15,019 er 
Fine Stock and General Farm.—520 acres, with $1.85, 1,000; 10,000 or more, $1.65 We are plant : - -— - n six acres, 80 belies on 60 acres in 
modern residence, in blue grass section northern growers and ship promptly Oakland Plant Farm edie ae ned i Ganters a" A... 7 Kinston, N. € 
a " "ieuinig . . ~ 5e4 laxle } . success, Bic n¢ B . n t are eae ——— 
a I hk “gh 2 7 impr —— none La dug and well packed, good root_srstem. Shipments pedigreed Cleveland Big cotton seed; 
vol thi i ther Pe ir ronerties “ap sly Jos Frost-proof Cabbage plants, grown fri from now until March 15th Write for illustrated private , gtaded, recleaned, dollar bushel 
Sar bene “Orang Ooty areain Properties, apply “08 kind that makes heads. Parcel post: 500 folder. Harlan Farm Nursery, Lockhart, Ale Jasper Fletcher, McColl, 8. ¢ 
2 racnin ~~. :. seinaneniaetina $1.50 Express: 5,000, $4.50 Stono Plant ( 7 ewe . . 

Dairy Farm to be Sold as Going Concern.—Owner Johns Island, 8. ¢ Hal! = RA, : + le ge td 4 yp ye 
fied January 2, 1926 No sons to carry on business —— _ San SEEDS x ly a and «ri 1; per 
: ms ‘ . a ~ For Sale.—Cabbage plant ts, $1.00 per thousand BE. R. Crowley, Mallory, 8S. 

South side Virginia Six months free from frost Cat Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Potato 

te run out all year. Labor cheap and plentiful lants, $2.60 per thousand, Prompt shipment. Dorris Heavy Fruiter, 2 bales per acre; earliest cotton: 

1.50 day, £20 to $25 month $10 00 weekly con- Plant Co. Valdost aa TGADE SDiE ‘ BEANS 40 bolls weigh und; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 

tract and reté trade. Contract price milk, $4.95 laut Co, Valdosta, Ws. miiimeneiel . : - cotton. Write for special prices Vandiver Seed Co., 

hundred, 40c Contract value, $140.20 week For Sale.—Seed Sweet Potatoes, slips; Porto Ricos ‘ ae ‘ree and shippers. Write City Hay & Lavonia. Ga 

Retail 1: pint. Creamery pays 45c to and Nancy Halls. Fancy stock, both vine grown wom te ortolk a — : ROT BRENT RE TT gE 
Will sell 250 acres or 220 acres. two dollars bushel; all guaranteed S. N. Woodard Thousand bushels Velvet Beans t = a ro F — 3100 ay 190'1 ~ ‘ds eee 

pounded by corporate limits Farmville for half mile, 30x 120, Columbia, N ; $3 00 ushe D. A vefore rain 3; 6 arar one i ) bet pounds : 

high fertility, dairy farm since 1885, well watered. - ~ a - PETES - received John A. Pelidy & Sona, Hen 

st-proof Cabbage plants, leading varicties; will Choice seed Velvet for pric lis ! 





ng with water, 3 tenant houses Land 



































































— t ” cotton, corn, wheat, grass, truck, Mix varieties free. 250 postpaid S0c; 500 1 stpaid = Murphy & Palmer ‘ nnemahker-4 “cotton seed, one 
i, costh cantaiwnen elk one sear $500 rent 75¢; 1,000 postpaid $1.50. By express, $1 per 1,000 ——— Te SS Me a5 - ya a eaten, od. — 
for 10 acres tobacco land 1925, Land lies well for Write R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. low $1.60. PL . Creswell, N.C. *  Gleaned: $1.50 per bushel, Write Jno. T, Thorne, 
wactor. Complete dairy equipment, 8 Guernseys, Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants. All varieties acca weal e186; ear as oe Farmville, N. ‘ 
15 Holsteins sell with place purebreds and Also Bermuda Onion plants. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; , Mammen ellow 8, 91.65 Suy new seed — reer — 
grades, fine condition, extra heavy milkers 15 heif- 5 900, $5.00. First class plants and prompt sh * se tvee old beans are dead. J. L. Simmons, Rethaven, N. ¢ Le ‘o 6102; pure sound, Dicked befc re — ,. are 
at tnernseys Te < 4 ° . . rol ~ ——— - " - ully handle privately nne« $2 per : 
oo, ere » iO Cg A BS =— guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga Sound new crop Karly Speckled Se Velgrts, re sete Pon Sines —— Pen pe 3 D -4 ae a 
Eeesttox ‘River for erat ae ae one Sear shipping Frost-proof Cabbage plants; Karly Jersey Wake- Cleaned, $3.25 tmshel. J. HW. Palmer. ‘ver nille, Ga & M. College, Miss : 
distance Lynchburg. Roanoke, Petersburg, Richmond, field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch New crop Mammoth Yellow seed Sos oo ¥ - . ge 
Norfolk. Farmville live, growing town, 3,500 inhab postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35. T5e per thousand bushel. f.0.b. New Bern, N.C. Write Pn: patna’ ge seed ; absolutely sar —: ane 
i State Teachers’ Co ri 000 students. express collect. Write Redland Farms, MRedland Ga. Co . trom Me that sielaec o e lip 
itants, State Teachers’ College with 1. ry nts, & 4% bushel bags, $1.25 per bushel Write T. K. 
Three highways, one national, two state. 150,000 " ze : oe ae @astetion One = seo ms ig Chance lexs der ‘pay 
hotel erected 1925. $180,000 hospital to be erected Mt = gg Fm  e The qalcrtified Laredo Soybeans, $6.00. Haberlas 38 - ere 
1926. Good school system. Hampden Sidney Col 500. $1; 1,000, $1.50, Not prepaid: 5.000, $4.50: Cals 2, N ay cig ee See Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early King’s 
lege for men {Seven miles distant on state highway. 10,000, $8. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. F. Jamieon. ‘ _— . Impr Fed ec tton d; recleaned, graded grown an 
LW. Pratt, formerly LeRaysville, Pennsylvania, sat-  Giimeryille. 8. C "Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, £1.70 per bushel; in new ined privately on our own farms 1.20 bushel 
ea on odieining an oa side ante — + 5 na ; , bags; cash with order Write Oak Grove Stock Farm Murphy & Paimer, Sandersville, Ga 
Swift, formerly Mason, chigan, satisfied on adjoin- Special ) Garden, N 2.—Frost-proof plants (Camden. N. § chrey Ci 3 . wanhetion af 
ing farm northwest since 1918. Toecal references fur- ready. 125 Cabbage, 100 Mead’ Lettuce, an White ———— - - ————. —_———--- . “ery ( © ‘Cleveland leads: all varieties 0 of 
nished prospective buyers. In writing for terms, give Bermuda Onions. 50 Collards, and ullflower Early Speckled Velvet Bean seéd uaranteed ger Gales d at the Pee Dee experiment station; $ 
: 4 > mination, select nd cle bashe hiw. A ‘ker’s Deltatype 3, $1.00. Cook 1010, $1.25. _Ger- 
Plant , ! and clean, $9 uw ] 
Cc minatior tested. K. R. McMaster, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


bank or reliable references. ‘This place has changed Prepaid and guaranteed for $1.50 Fairhill 


hands only once since royal grant to members of Farm, Pearsall, Texas. Hanna, Gifford, § 











Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton “peed; “grad- 













































John Randolph's family. Mary Jackson, 305 Beach - pore ee . 90-Day seed Ve Feans for sale: 75% to 
Street, Furmavill és a Tee pec eed tet thee, germination; £2.00 ‘fushel Write for prices large sora ed, Deivat + gin, 250 _beles on 300 acres on 58. Pope 
OTHER STATES 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 1,000 to 4,000, $1.25; F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga eee on Sak 2 mee, a ae ben a 
ae sheet. shecteemane ae 5,000 or more, $1.00 thousand. Alardeeville Plant Reans. Virginia Soybeans, %2.25; Red Kidney and Nn a ice, Bank of Enfield. R. Hunter Pope, Enfield, 
If interested _ in small or large farm in Florida, Farm, Hardeeville, 8. C. Cc. —— Rush Marrowfat soup beans, $7.50 per bushel. Wm org 
wite H. W. Johnson, Panama City, Fla z Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: “government in- J. Stoltzfus, Poecomoke City, Md ar na lm ~ nwt. Speenensy 
Alabama Farm for Sale.—615 acres, mile from Liv- spected; chemically treated. April, May, June deltv- or Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, ¢ ont. section of South Carctune : j on mishels at 





ll-room house, twelve TY. $2.50 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $2.25. First 
Excel- class plants and satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with 






10 bushels at al. 160. Prompt shipment. W. C. 


ingston, on hard surface road; 
(hester, 


led 
tenant houses, barns and other outbuildings. } 


one eighty per bushel. Biloxi, three f 
1 v Latham, Relhaven, N. _¢c 




































































wnt schools, churches; splendid water. Farm grew ofders. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga ————s ee ~y a jend Bic Bel: ts -—— ~ 
bales cotton and eons 1,000 bushels corn and iene Maman We > > ammot! Ow d Soybeans ecleanea, ne eland Rig Ro exican Rig Roll. In_ order 
ther feed crops in 1925. Price $50 per acre; terms. qaighuine Nancy BF Rico, Potato plants. bags; $1.50 tush jloxi Reans, $3.50; cash with to secure the greatest profit per acre, plant pedigreed 
Write J. D. Browder, Livingston. Als $2 per 1,000: over 5,000, $1.75 per 1.000. Satistac. (rder. J. O. Credle, Swan Quarter, N. Cs @eed direct from the breeder. We have bred these 
“Alachua, Florida—‘‘The Agricultural Center.” Lo- tion guaranteed. April and May shipments. Cash New crop recleaned ad Ma mmoth. Yellow Soybeans for oe Ay BF Tarboro, N a —_ 
cated in North Central Florida in Alachua Sune with order. Dixie Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga seed, in good 1 $1.75, f.0.b., cash _ with order -_ sarvoro, , 
Excellent climate, healthy section, good roads, schools “ 7 " O d * Muse & Company, Cash Corner, N.C Spurgeon’e Early Pedigreed and latest improved 
and churches. Very fertile black soil on clay foun- Frost-proof Cabbage and Valen pants. a field ce aan on _ + . nad kio Big B Cleveland cotton, carrying 1% inch staple. 
. r : grown. Prompt service; early varieties, postpaid: 500, New crop recleaned Mammoth Yellow and Toki 
dation. Our mild winters make this an ideal stock. ¢1 99: 1,000, $1.50. Expressed, $1.00 per 1,000. Po- Soybeans. Choice seed in good bags, per bushel $1.50 and fine looking. Terms and illustrated 
poultry and dairying section. This good land can be ato ‘plants, April. May, $2.60 per 1,000. Tomato cash with order. Winstead-Smith Co., Ransomville int! “ular and prices of seed free. Address 
bought for $30.00 to $100.00 per acre, according to pjants, $1.25 per 1,000. Clayton Nurseries, Mountain N.C. ; sae "| «OW. Harkins, Dennis, Georgia. Sales Manager ané 
‘ocation This land will grow the following crops View Ga — ae cade pt Growe 
for profit: Corn, tobacco, potatoes, sweet potatoes, vel- ~———— a Buy Your Soybean Seed Direct. --Marnmoth Yellow, Wanramaker-Clevel nd Bi Roll Cott Beod 
ret beans. sugar cane, oats, hay, cucumbers, water- Improved, Purple, Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato RBlacks and Brown, $1.65 per bushel, f.o%. Hertford Highest type. f - oo , — oS i ve ton _— 
melons, cabbage, snap beans, Puglish peas, peppers plants; inspected; nothing but healthy plants shipped cash with order. Good two bushel bags. Write Reed be al yD ‘ane m yw my soot ng —- y 4 
eggplants, tomatoes, onions, beets, okra, satsuma or- $2.00 thousand. Tomato plants, Norduke, wilt re- & Felton, Hertford. N. € pon 4 5509 Bh aon or id gg aw Me od one 
anges, grapes, and various other crops. Jiut do not sistant, Early Prolific, $2.00 thousand; April, May. emenenenenecons go 8 Fay jeanec @ is bushel ; hytae =~ at $1. 
ay until you investigate. Write E. 8. Trarler. sec- June delivery. Cash with order, Sims Potato Plant Genuine Otootan Beans, per po $2.40; per bus bushel & S. N. B. Wilson, Wilson’s Mills, 
, Chamber of Commerce, Alachua, Fla Co., Pembroke, Ga o. =: a ee oe go ae Biloxis, on, pase North roltn eased elec 
————— er bushel 2% bushels and over, - 
Best varieties Cabbage, Onions, “and Tomatoes, post- f.0.b. Westminster. Marett Farm & Seed Company Dixio Triumph.—Sandere’ pedigreed. Watch thy 
paid: 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Millions of Westminster, 8. C Dixie Triumph yields, both at experiment stations and 
PLANTS Peppers and Exgp oak main varieties, postpaid: 100, on the farms. Private ginnery at home of Sanders’ 
50c; 500, $1.59: 1,000, $2.50. Collect: 5,000, $7.50. Certified Laredo Soybean seed, |. 96% germination, Dixie Triumph Prices 10@ bushel lots, $1.00 bushel; 
; , ; 1,000, : : 9,000, . £7.00 bushel: 10 bushel lots at $6. 30, Certified Haber- 25 trushels up 31. 25 bushel; 5 bushels up, $1.50 bush 








Porto Rico Potatoes: 1,000, $2.25. Thomasville Plant 


_CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO _ Ca, Shemesitie, Gc. landt 38 Soybean seed, 98 





ation, $3.00 bushel; al to 1. Sanders, Wairfax, Ss 





tc. Man _ 5 bushel lots, $2.60 bushel. Gian son College bought 
oof Cabbage plants, al) leading vari- 12 bushels these beans after testing, proof no better 








cer-Cleveland Big oll cotton seed for 
sale One year from pedigreed seed 





500 plants, 75e postpaid. Pilar Fine frost- 

























































eties: 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.75, postpaid in state Crop half solid nis early and don’t take . ; ~ 
nts. postpaid. 41.48 Guana @. oF Expressed collect: 5,000, $5.00. No order too large, chance on uncertified aecd. K. Suggs, Corway. ce 4 eo $i 3. These seed have been ha 
SS ee _ shipping capacity half million per day Absolute S. ©. (Member 8. C. Soybean Growers Associatior leaned and sacked in three-bushel new sacks. Ci 
’ satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 7 2 oo Saas tA with or ier Ref: erence, The State Bank , Laurinburg 
Early Jersey bhage pl 3: 500. $1.00; postpaid Councill £ ompany, Franklin, Va CANE AND SORGHUM N. WwW. H. ¢ s00per, Lauri nburs _N. ‘ —— 
laud Setzer, Claremont, N.C. es eee JO million frost-proof Cabbage plants: Jereey. the best pure seed. Early Amber Ca Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Bol! cotton seed. 
Potato piants. April shipment: $2.00, 1,000. Quit- (Charleston Wakefield, Copenhage e Succession, Flat ° nel bags, bushel $1.75; Early Orange Ca the genuine latest improved strains of this famous 
man Petate Co.. Quitman, G Dutch. 300, $5c; 500. $1.00; 1,000. $1.75, ‘mailed seed, 3 bushel bags, bushel $1 85: 5 baz jota, 10¢ bushel Wan i direct from the originator and breeder, W 
co sae : 2 ae prepaid. Expressed collect a 000, $4.50. Fine plants. less. Sudan Grass, bushel $2.10. Send check or money Wannamaker. My exclusive cotton seed specialty 
not hd pa nh peat, ot thousand Plant® Satisfaction positively guaranteed or money refunded order with order, deduct 2@ for cash. Lewis Seed for ieteen, years. Sold under my signature Am 
Promises Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga . Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, _ Ga Co., Rox 426, Memphis, Tenr no longer connected with old firm. Model Seed Farme 
Cabbage plants: 200, 30c: 500, $1.00; 1,000 a — ————— —— open, fair weather Germination 
Mepeid. Zdliydaie Farm, Mineral Spring 3 N Frost-proof , Cabbage Plants.—All Head Barly, Jer- CORN bushel recleaned, reginned (de- 
ta oe = ee : oe sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Dutch: _—— -- —<—$—$ —______ linted) ‘New strain No. 19 (limited quantity), $2.90 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield ¢ abbage plants, 50 to bunch, labeled separate Postpaid: 100, 30c; Hunt’s Prolific seed corn for sale. Wushel $4 00: per bushel New strain No. 18, $2.50 bushel; 5@ 
7 $1.50 thousand, postpaid. J. F. Setzer, Claremont, 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Express, $1.00 1.000; 10,000, half bushel $2.10. R. P. Hunt, Rt. 2, Wake Forest bushel lots, $2.35: 100, $2.25. Write for unusu 
N. C $9.00. Early Tomato plants, postpaid: 190, 50c; 500, N. © attractive prices larger and carload lots, and 19 


~ ‘Biggs’ Seven Bar Prolific.—Hand selected and abeil- dencripticn | neha, See, Vee 








$2.00; 1,000, $3.50. KE. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 






























Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.00 per thou- ome ecn . 
tnd fob ash with order. C. V. Willard. Douglas, Nice Cabbage Plants.—Early and Charleston Jerseys, ed Peck $1; bushel $3.50. J. Rodgers Hoggard maker. President 
Georgia Succession, Flat Dutch ged Copenhagen Market—300. Windsor, N : 
——— The; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, prepaid. $1.50 per 1,000, “ “ps ? Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Rig Boll cotton makes 
wo proof ‘Cabbage, pg olards. and Onions sent charges collect. The Progressive Farmer is behind our se oe oer peck : Cc aretally, elected iges Prolifie C; Corn. more at the gin—and more to the land. Ahead és 
Thomasy { 0. D., 1,000, $1.2 8B. W. Lompkin, guarantee that we send you good plants or satisfy you: D. Biggs Williamston, 'N. Cc yield at practically all Experiment Stations and way 
asville, Ga _ this is our agreement with this paper. Send us your we : . = ¥ — ahead on the S year average’ Won government prise 
en: af pies fom Cc n orders. Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, Va Bowers’ 90-Day Prolific.—Guaranteed to yield 20% ($1,000 and a gold medal) on our seed farm in 1910 
ants: £1. 1,00 Cs neo nage = ~— pe ae boy more th Truckers’ F it t uaily ag for the largest authentic yield ever produced (30 bales 
8 006 ‘atalogue free. Clark Plant Co., "rost- pre . . 1 in j ; ore than Truckers avorite; matures equail wr the ia t authentic yiel r D er 
Thomasville i Pa) Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion plants; varieties, early l0c the pound, prepaid. A. A. Bowers. Sar on 19 acres) It will win a prize for you in increased 
a _Ct*é«~alestors and Jersey  Wakefields, Succession, Flat ford, N. € yields) Grown in the famous Piedmont seed growing 
“Early leroy and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, La postpaid: ; or} ar aaa - ° section in Northeast Georgia at an elevation of 1,000 
1; express collec Bi ees rolific.—Perfect seed, seventy bushels per feet. which means seed of much stronger vitality es 





Dlants: $2.00, 1,000: postpaid. Setzer Plant Farm, 29. 85c; 500. $1.25; 1,000, $2.2: 
Claremont N ¢ to 4,000 at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.00 acre. Selected seed, $3.00; fleld selected $4.00. Grew well as much earlier cotton when planted on lower 


———— ” — per 1,000. We guarantee to ship promptly a good it for seed only Not satisfied. money refunded w. 5 n o, 

Rico Potato plants, $1.75 ized plant that will please you. Tifton Potato Com- W. Rogers Woodsdale, N.C — a4 ry hg bay * » Ae’ —g c Ca. 

' ¢ - _— — ———-- -- = ° » be 

Inc., Tifton, Ga “Latham’s Double’ Corn.—-A big two car variety premium 2 to 3 cents per pound over ordinary cottoa. 
t 


Millions of Plants Now Ready—Crystal Wax and Has had 2% years selecti« Shelis 85 to 89° Buy seed direct from the originator 1 to 
s hac years rigid lection elis a & $3.00 19 to 49, $2.75: 50 o> more, $2.50 per bushel. 








Genuine Improved Pc rto 
Der thousand. f.o.b April and May delivery - a pan) 
Padgett.. Coffee, Ga ar 


































































po iants inspected, selected red Porto Rican Denia Valencia Onion plants: 500. $1; 1.000, $1.50: grain. Price from originator for field selected se¢ A 
Potatoes delivered Orders filled. Jas. A 5.000, $6.50, delivered; 5,000 lots and up. express 1.00 bushe F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. Apply for prices on_car loads Descriptive Mteratare 
F . 
hauncey, Sereven, Ga collect. 75¢ per 1,000. White Prize- oo - - ° = - , fent on request Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 
nt Cabbage plants. 100, S0e: 200. Tac: 500. $1.00: 1.000, or eae pants A $1; 1,000 - ! , oe dame ey nit pout $e aa Commerce, Ga. 1.0. M Smith, Owner and Manager 
50; postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed Ww ‘ \ ed; 0 Oo id up, express collect, per N a ie ; Pe ny t ~ GRASS 
Pegra: leich, N. C 1,000. Cabbage plants, beets and head lettuce: 100, Not postpaid: % bushel $2.25; 5@ pounds $4 af ee (tai ——<———— 
—eram. Raleigh, N. 40c; 400. $1; 1,000, $1.75, delivered: larger lots, ex. lots cheaper. S. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N Sudan Grass makes more quick grazing and leet 
ga ggruine Porto Rico plants: $2.25, 1.000; 5,000 up. press collect at $1.25 per a Satisfaction guar- Mosby’s Old Reliable.—Two large ears, long grait until frost Send $1 for our special 5-pound bag 
Plant sone Bm eninge guaranteed Southeastern = anteed Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, Texas small cob, every one white. Improved by years de- extra choice d Plants half acre Delivered to 
m, Baxley, Ga. eR ge ali 1d field selecti nti C uar- your mail box post t Son, Vernon, 
MB 7 ™ tasseling and field selection, until satisfaction gua you na wr postpaid Surmmerour & Sor e 
Cabbage plants: 100, 80c; 300, Tac: 500,- $1.00; — ph As Bermade Onion plants, and Cab- anteed for quality and quantity of yield. Peck 80c: Texas rs 
00, $1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh ive separate growing stations, assuring all orders +d $1 yh bushel $2 sos mag ia eae 24 LESPEDEZA a: 
Fant Co...‘ Raleigh. N.C. Se her S being shipped same day, received. Every plant guar- soe. _Nevows Rimes. Mebane, Hi. ©. 7 | hanaden ad 2 oe ee 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 2@teed. No delays ‘o disappointments. Crystal Pedigreed Seed Corn (Johnson's Prolifie)—Sred u: > g pease Sete, — 
Plants —500 for $1: 1,000 for $1.50, postpaid. Wax and ares Bermuda Onion plants: 500, $1: from large white one-eared to two-eared variety by _ Zachary, La 
is & Son, Maxton, N. C. 1,000, $1.50; 5, $6.25, delivered. Cabbage plants, successive seasons of field selecting seed. Made high For le ecleaned, pew crop, pan-caught Lee 
| nm a Dutch; Cnsrieston and Early Jersey Wakefield est yield in Sampson County demonstration test. $1 peieza seed. Write fer prices. A. J. Schutzmann, 
Sweet Potato plants, $2.00 per 1,000. Place order end _ Copenhagen, Market: 100, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, per peck: $3 per bushel. Write for testimonials Ethel, La 
| Bow and get plants when you want them. South $1.75: 5.000, $8.50, delivered. C. H. Melton, world’s prices on Mammoth Yellow Soybeans J.D. Johnson - 
Georgia Plant Co., Alma, Ga iargest Bermuda Onion plant grower, Devine, Texas. Garland, N. C. (Classified ads. continued ea nest gage) . ’ 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Conts a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 


Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edt- 


then— 120,000 State plainly what edi- 


tidn you 


~~ 





Choice guaranteed new 
seed, reasonable pi 6. 








sociation, Inc., Calhoun City, Miss 
Lespedeza Seed —Thousat is of bushels cheap. Re- 
cleaned by electrical machinery Get prices Th 
Growers Seeds Company, Box 266, Baton Rouge, La. 
Recleaned pan-caught Lespedeza seed, free of un- 
desirable grass and weed seeds, $3.25 per bushel. 
Send check with order, Hall & Higgs, Martin, Tenn. 
Lespedeza Seed.—South Louisiana grown seed of 


highest germination and purity. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


irculation. 
wish te use. 


PARP LA LPP Lg 


LESPEDEZA 





crop pan-caught 
i leza Seed Growers’ As- 


PAPAL ALLL LOLA PD 


Lesp edeza 


Write for prices on 








any quantity. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperative 
Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. d 

Recleaned Lespedeza seed, test 90%. In 4-bushel 
sacks at $3.50 per bushel. Cash with order. Handle 
only select seeds. Reference, Bank Directory. Address 
Thos. E. Quin, care Peoples Bank, Calhoun City, 
Miss. 

PEAS 
Sound new crop Cowpeas. Write for prices. Ad- 


dress Murphy & Palmer, 


Sanderaville, 


Ga 





— 
2,000 pounds large “Jumbo Runners. 
c 


PEANUTS 





ward, Windeor, N. €. 


POTATOES _ 


“Rodgers Hog - 








Genuine Porto Ricos, 
ket; $1.50 ten 


AL Ludeke, 


vine grown, 
bushels. 
Castile Hayne, N. 


“For Sale.—One thousand bushels Nancy Hall “peed 
Sweet Potatoes. $6.00 for three 





weet Potatoes.- 

$2.00; 
Nancy Halls, 
standard crates. 
deposit per bushel. 
fort, N. C. 


Rico. 


Box 195, Newton, N. 





Big | Stem J erseys, $ 50; 0: Porto 
White Triumph, earliest of all, $2.00; 
om. selected seed and packed in 


$1 
Ask price on 
Cc. 


bushel crate; 
Cc 


Cash with order or if booking, 
The Carteret Growers, 





75 bushel bae- 
larger amounts. 


cash 


50c 
Inc., Beau- 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 





Select Tom Watson Watermelon seed for sale, 
Duncan ae iad 
Write for ‘prices on ‘‘Schochler’’ Watermelon seed, 
Palmer 


pound, 


the largest 
Sehochler, 





tor, 


Propaga 
famous Thurmond Grey melon. 


Whiddon, Tifton, 


long melon the world 


Rusk, Texas. 
Watermelons.—Write ©. : 


for seed prices and 


Ga, 


over. 


Thurmond, . Perry, Ga., 
information 


500 


of the 





Why 
Melon seed. 


loupe, $1.50. Browder Seed Company, Denton, 


take risks? Get 


hand 
Watson, pound 


selected, 


unwashed 
$1.50; Honeyball Canta- 
Texas, 





Sugar-Kist Watermelon.—A Lankart 


serving the 


name. he eweetest, 


creation, 
best flavored melon 
It tastes as melons did when we were — 

D 


fifty cente package or five dollars pound, 
al catalogue. kart Bred Seed Farms, Waco. 
as. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


de- 


Accredited Chicks.—Low prices. 
From flocks officially endorsed for 
production, Foremost strains 
Catalog free. Smith Brothers Hatcheries, Box 123, 
Mexico, Missourt 





Quality Chicks.—Vitality bred; state accredited. 
Lowest prices. 15 breeds. Best egg strains. Postpaid. 
live .arrival guaranteed. Prompt shipments. 


le catalogue free. Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 
inton, Missouri. 

State accredited baby chicks, All stock blood tested 
and accredited for type, vigor and egg production by 
the state of North Carolina Leghorns, Rocks, Reds 
and Wyandottes at reasonable prices. The Asheville 
Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C 

Chicks.—For quick sale this week and next offer 
5.900 fine quality Owens strain Rhole Island » 
Thompsen, Parks Barred Rocks: $15.00, 100; 18 
small lots; prepaid. 100% delivery. Order Fs ‘k 
Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, 8. C 


from ad 

Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
from breeders culled and blood tested for bacillary 
white diarrhea by the Division of Markets of the 
St tate Department of Agriculture. Order now. Cata- 
log and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 

















Fox 38-319, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Real Baby Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, 
Wyancdottes, Anconas, Every breeder pure- 


inspected and selected for 
health and high production. Write for catalog, stat- 
ing Vg nd and number you desire. Massanutten 
Farm Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Hi-Grade Chicks will make money for you. They 
excel as layers and develop into husky broilers. Get 
our new catalog describing our Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes and White Leghorns, It pays to buy 
purebred chicks. We are members of the International 
Baby Chick Association. Troutville Poultry Farm, 
KBox K, Troutville, Va. 


Orpingtons 
bred and individually 





“Byverlay”’ ym ane gy eget: 15, $1.50; 100, $8.00. 
Thomas M. reensboro, N. C. 





The Progressive Farmer ~ 


Mattoon’ strain Dark Barred Rock oust: 


Mrs M. Simmons, Union Level 15, % 














Purebred — — = eges, $1.00 per ‘eens 
Mrs. Chas. W. Jones, 5, Blackstone, Va 
Purebred White aoe —Blood tested. Eges 
15, $1.50. Write W. Jeffers, Virgilina, Va 
White Leghorns, W: — strain. Eggs: $1.00 siting: 
$5.00 hundred. Benjamin Bruce, Martin, Ga 

: Eggs.—Purebred Brown Leghorn, 9c sitting; $5.50 
vundred, delivered. G. W. Jackson, Chapanoke, N. C. 
Everlay strain Brown Leghorn eggs, sitting $1.25 


Winter layers. Order now, W. E. Laws, Cedar 


Grove, N. ¢ 














For Sale.—S ~¢. w hite » Legh: mm, Johr ant Tancred 
330 exe stra ges 17, $1.50; 50, $4. Homer 
Wh tlew, BR ky "Mount, Va 

Flat ching eges, selected laying straim Single Comb 
Dark Brows Leghorns, $1.50 per 15; $8. per 100, post- 
paid G. 8S. Huber, Dendron, Va. 

“‘Everlay’’ strain light Brown Leghorn eggs, $2.00 








per 15, delivered; cockerels $4.50, es hens $3.00 each, 
Mrs. M. V. Fleming, Boonville, N. 

“Model strain” California White a Hens 
$2.50; cockerels $3.00: eggs, $1.75 ver 15, posiage 
pald. J. R. Miller, Bushnell, 44 Cc, 

Ferris heavy laying S. C. White Leghorn eetting 
ees : 15, $1.50; hundred $8.00, delivered. Middle 
Georgia Leghorn Farm, Gor: ordon, Ga. 





line bred with males 
$10.00 per hendred. 
Farm, Cary, N. 

Stock ore 
Certifi- 
Poultry 


Hatching Eggs. —Barron strain, 
from 300-egg hens for 3 years; 
pecial matings extra. Kildare 


Tancred baby chicks, hatching eggs. 
direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. 
eate of guarantee furnished. Trafl’s End 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va 











Brown Leghorns and Anconas: 
hundred for thirteen dollars; 


White Leghorns, 
filfty for seven dollars; 


five hundred, sixty dollars; thousand, one hundred 
twenty dollars, Reds, Barred Rocks and Black 
Minoreas: fifty for eight dollars; hundred for fifteen 


dollars; five hundred for seventy dollars. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes: fifty for ten dollars; hundred for eigh- 
teen dollars. Jersey Black Giants: fifty for thirteen 
dollars; hundred for twenty-five dollars. Leftovers: 
ten dollars per hundred; ninety-five dollars per thou- 
sand; prepaid. Etowah Hatchery, Gadsden, Ala. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. Trail’s End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
greatest: layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen's Red 





chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tifleate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 


inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment, Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


ANCONAS 
$1.25, 








Ancona enxs: 15, postpaid. Earl Punch, 


Newton, N. 











Sheppard’s famous 8. ©. Anconas; unrelated stock. 
Faas, $2.00 for 15. W. Z. Gibson, Gibson, N. 

Sheppard’s Single Comb Anconas; heavy winter 
layers. Egas: $1.15, 15. T. J. Marrell, Eure, N. C. 














First prize Si Single Comb Ancona eggs for hatching: 
fifteen, $2.50; hundred, $10. Maniola Farm, Basker- 
ville, Va. 


8. ©. Sheppard 





Winners carefully mated. 
Fifteen exes $1.50; hundred $8.00; yearling hens $1. i 
April pullets $2.00. W. B. Hilburn, Bladenboro, N. ¢ 


ANDALUSIANS 


Anconas 





Selected stocks Lespedeza; Imported 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 





Seed Peas, 
All varieties ; 
HH, M. Franklin, 





v elvet I Beans, 
large or small lots. 
Tennille, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Soybeans. 


Cotton 
Write for prices. 


Dallis Grase. 


~ Seed. 





Seed Velvet 


Beans and Peas. 


; Running Velvets: Clay, 


Prices 


Buith, Tennille, Ga, 


Early Speckled 
Whips and Mized 
right on small and large lots. : 


N. 


and 





| POULTRY AND EGGS 








Chicks 8c 





Marly Southern Bur Clover, Rock Bill, 
Chicks. —-Twelve standard breeds. sciaced low 
prices. Folder free. _ i. Chesnett, _Greenville, | 8. C, Cc, 
Day-old chicks, Rhode Island Reds and White 
tee ee $15 per 100. Hillcrest Farm, Lumberton, 


BABY | CHICKS 
Burr “Clover Farms, oc 


and up. 














Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. 
Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 


100 7 


Free book, 


top, Missouri 











Baby Cotte. Sesto tty White Leghorns at $5.50 
per 25; $6.50 per 50; $12.50 per 100, delivered. C. B. 
Moore, Plitsboro, N. C, 

50,000 accredited chicks weekly, 30 breeds, lle up 
postpaid. ry or future delivery. Southern 
Hatcheries, North, 

Baby Chicks,-Rocke, Reds, White Leghorns. Cus- 
tom hatching. Exigecombe 


Hatchery, Tar 


‘7 guaranteed. 
N. C. 





Chicks.- 
00, $12.50 


; heavy 
Onark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


-RBarred 


Rocks, Reds, 
mixed, $1i.e ° 


English Leghorns: 
”. Live 


delivery. 





Tancred White Leghorn baby chicks, 


free range stock. We guarantee 100 per cent live ar- 


from vigorous 





rival. Gill Poultry Farm, Wake Forest, N. 
hicks.—From blue ribbon | Brahmas, Silver 
Wyandottes, 20c; Barr Rocks, Reds, 15¢; 

postpaid. Bartlett Poultry — Bartlett, N. C. 





Everlay Brown Leghorn baby chicks and egses from 


selected 


hens, 
“special mating’’ pen. 


with males direct 


from Tormohlen’s 
T. D. Birchett, 


Petersburg, Va. 





Chicks Bred to 
100% free delivery. 
Standard Poultry Farms, 


varieties. 
log free. 


Lay.—State accredited. 
Moderate prices. 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


Fourteen 
Cata- 





Tancred White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records 


our stock yp 


to 288 eggs yearly. 





Prices very reagon- 





able. we og free. Densmore Poultry Farms, Roan- 
eo, Va. 

10,000 White Leghorn baby chicks, from free range 
etock. 10 years breeding for egg production: none 
better bred: $15.00 per 100, Chesterfield Farms, 
Drewrys Bluff, Va. 

Chicks.—State accredited. 14 varieties. Lowest 

sible prices on really good chicks. Satisfied cus- 
omers in 48 etates. Catalog free. Booth Farms, 
Box 550, Clinton, Mo. 

Purebred chicks, 8%c up. Leading breeds. Best 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 


anteed. Illustrated catalog free. 
Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Rex Poultry Co., 





Baby Chicks.—That live. 
orns and $14 


3 


Hatchery, 


Clinton, 8. 


Anconas, 
00 


We guarantee satisfaction 
4.00 per hundred; 
Get our catalogue. 


Clinton 





Missouri 


Accredited 


heavy laying flocks. 12 


usual prices. 


Imperial Hatcheries, Mexico, Mo. 


Chicks,—From 
Live delivery prepaid. 


vigorous 
leading varieties. 
Catalog free. 


State 





Quality chicks pay dividends, 
mi bef you buy. 


t ne 
White and 


©. W. Bachman, 


ore 


Let 
w 


me tell you 
Fhite Wyandottes, 


ks. “Drop me a card today. 


Rox 
Bluff City, Tenn, 





Single Comb White Leghorns (ination strain). B 
0 


chicks, $15 
white eggs. 


per 100. Heavy 
Place your 


Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes, N. 


winter 


layers large 
order —_ Eighth year. 





Shenandoah Chicks.—Every 
in ee hes 


doah 


Shenan 
$13.50 tor 100; $65 00 for 
andoah Valley Hatcheries, 






Valley: 





week best select in 
White Leghorns, 





Free ca 
Timberriiie, Va. 


Shen- 








RN gg ga ag Standard ess 


Postpaid. Leghorns, 


hy 3. moderate 
Perms, 


Bees, 


64 
~ Teves, 


Andalusian $2.00 per 15 


Oliver Smith, 


eges from 
Conover, 


prise winners, 





Single Comb Blue | Andalusian "eggs from prige wi 
ners, $2.00 for fifteen. Geo, L. Hart, Monroe, N. c 


BRAHMAS 


~ Tight Brahmas.—Pullets $2.50 each; exgs, $1.75 and 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, 











$2 sitting, prepaid. 

My Light Brahmas won in the big shows: grand 
size and color. Sitting, $3.00; order now. W. Hal- 
berstadt, Williamston, N. C. 





BUCKEYES 


$3.00, $5.00 each; eges: $2.00, 
postpaid. Oakhurst Poultry Farm, 





Buckeye cockerels, 
$3.00 per 15, 
Williamston, N. 


HAMBURG 


Silver Spangled en $1.25 sitting, 
J. F. Punch, Newton, 


Silver Spangled Reabeten, beauties. Eggs, $1.50 
per sitting. J. Chas. Berry, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Black Giants.—Cockerels, hens, shatching ees, 
baby chicks. Campbell- -Pugh, ‘Siler City Cit 

Purebred Jersey Black Giants. Faas. $2 
delivered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, 








prepaid. 

















2.00 per 15, 
Fayette, 





Teghorn hatching eggs. 
300 egg record strain. 
80 years ig on 
W. E. Fodrie. 


For Sale.—Ferris White 
Special matings; ae A yt 
15, $2.00; 50, $5.00; $9.00. 
Pleasant. Garden * ly _ hy N. ¢ 








ee ay White Leghorns.—1, 000 pullets and yearling 
hens, selected healthy heavy layers, 70% to 80% daily 
production. Must be gold at once; reason, farm sold. 
$2.00 each in lots of 20 or more.’ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. FE. F. Dugger, Post Office Box 375, Newport 
News, Va. 

Hatching Eegs.—Selected laying strain S. C. White 


eounty for having 
Take best of care 


Leghorns. Won second prize in 
best flock and sanitary conditions. 





with hatching eggs. $1.50 per 15; $8.00 per 100. 
‘Hill-Top”’ fey Farm, T. IL. Kendall, Prop., 
Sandy Hiver, Va. 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby 
chicks, hatching eggs. Certificate of guarantee fur- 
nished. They have been acknowledged and guaran- 
teed world’s greatest layers. Large Leghorns, lop 








combs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
MINORCAS 
Buff Minoreas.—15 eggs $1.25. postpaid. P. H. 
Punch, Newton, Ww, -¢. 
Single Comb Black Minorca _ eges., per 15, a> 
‘Se 


Punch, Conover, _N. 


White Minorcas.—Breeding stock: eggs, $2.00 
: $9.00, 100; ne chicks: $20.00, 100. 'W. E. 
an, Rusiburg. Va 


postpaid Frank 
S. c. 
per 15 





“‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Plymouth Rock eggs for gale. 
I breed both ane light strains. Stock direc: rom 
, Cc. 
































Holterman. Cheek, Henderson, N. 

Barred Rock eggs; Aristocrat, direct from Hole 
man. $5.00 per is: pens headed Aristocrats #8 00 
and $1.50 per 15. Donald McRae, Ellerbe, N 

Purebred Barred Rocks, Park's strain. Hi ning 
eggs: $1.50, 15; $8.00 per 100. 85% fertility guar 
anteed. Write Walter L. Barden, Micro, N. ¢ 

RHODE ISLAND REDS ic 

Purebred S. C. Reds.—Eggs, 15 for $2.00. 7 E& 
Harwell, Catawba, N. C 

Owen's strain Single Comb Reds 15 exe 
Thos. F. Maness, Spies, N. C - ; 

Owen’s strain; purebred, Hatching eggs, £1.50 ver 
15. Mrs. Barney Auman, Ether, N. € 

Harold Tompkin’s Singie Comb, dark Red o> =orels 
$3.50 each. Write R. P. HaweS. Lanham, M 
_ Purebred Single Comb Steen ae R kas 
sitting $2.00. Mrs. Kirkman, Union Ridge, N. ¢ 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Bred from a 
Tompkins $250 pen. 15 eggs $3.00. J. C. McAdams, 


Elon College, N. C. 
Single Comb Reds.—Win: 





ers at the larger shows 









Eggs, $2.00 sitting up; ba me tae Mating list free. 
Rhem & Ellington, Garrsburg, N. 

_Lee’s pedigreed S. €. Reis. = laying show 
birds. Foundation stock direct from Tompkins’ best, 
Exes, 


$3.00 and $2.00 per 15. Mrs. B. OB. I 
Selma, N. C. ™ 


Reds.—Twenty-first year. 





Exhibition, heavy iaying; 














dark, even red. Won many firsts, cups, specials 
Eggs booked ahead, half price. Satisfaction cuar 
epteed. Catalogue. Mrs. J. ©. Deaton, Salisbury 
N.C : 

___ RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
belected B.C. Rhode Island White caus, $1.5 0 per 
oo 


Clyde Blackwelder, 
For Sale.—Eggs 


Cana, N. 





: Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites, 











carefully mated and penned, $1.75 per 15; $16.00 
per hundred. Brooks James, Oakboro, N.C. 
WYANDOTTES 
Silver ree eggs: $2.50-$5.00. Viola Kiker, 
Polkton, N. aati - : 





Silver Wranaie pullets, 2.00. Lacy 


Laxton, Joy, 
Pure Silver Wyandotte eggs, 15 
Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. ©. 
White and Partridge Wyandotte 
$1.2: 25. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. 
| urebred White Wyandottes. —Eggs, $1.50 per sit- 
ting. J. Chas. Berry, Connélly Springs, N. ¢ 
Partridge Wyandotte eggs from my Madison Square 
Garden winners: $5.00 for 15. Ben Hackney, Lucama 


hens and 





fot $2.25. Mrs 





esgs, 15 prepald 
c, 

















White Wyandottes.—Choice breeding. Fess: $2.50, 


$2.00, $1.50 per 15. D. N. Trogdon,, Asheboro, N. ¢ 
Route. 

Purebred Silver Wyandotte ~eockerels, hens, 2.50; 
15 eggs, $1.50. Write Mrs. George Thornton, Henry. 
Virginia. 














Rose Comb Black — near the 225 egg strain. : ~ saeneeenetaneegasemeeeerimerees 
Eggs for hatching a specialty. Descriptive circular a a Lg Syeagons. © 7s ees Mar- 
free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. ——_ mi eo yers, 07 per i» va OU 

ORPINGTONS DUCKS—GEESE 

South's Best White Orpingtons—Write Elmer Oet- Indian Runner duck eggs. $1.50 per sitting. Ermie 
tinger, Wilson, N.-€, Sanderson, Rt. 3, Pink Hill, N. ©. 

Purebred Buff Orpington exes, $1.50 per 15; ge PEA FOWL 
per 100, postpaid. Alvas Powell, Wars N. 








Purebred “Buff Orpington eggs "1 
cockerels $2.00. EB, R. Maxwell, Pink Hin, N. 


Fine Buff Orpingtons, Cook’s strain. Eggs: $1.50, 15 
postpaid. Hillside Poultry Yards, Clinchport, Va. 

are Comb Golden Buff Orpingtons—-Cook’s aren. 

a: 50, 15, James L. Burgess, Broadway, N. € 


m high producers and big type 
per 100. Reva 


1.25 Saad 














ing eggs og high 
not yo - $1.50 per 15; $8.00 
Kurgess, Reva, Va. 


se Wanted. Mrs. Marie ‘Taylor, Monetta, 


South Boston 

















yireatowls “Wanted. | John W. Boyd, 
Virginia 
Wanted -Peafowls. Write G. E. Tong, N 
son, Indiana. 
TURKEYS 
Purebred Bourbon Red turkey egus, $5.00 per 12 
eggs. Write Mrs. Larry Marett, Westminster, S. ¢ 





Egxs from winter laying purebred Buff Orpingtons: 
15, $1.75; postpaid. Guarantee 14 fertile eggs per 
sltting. J. EB. Starr, Green Bay, Va. 

For Sale.—Buff Orpington eggs for hatching from 

k & Byers strain. Large type and excellent lay- 
ers. 2.50 fifteen. W. A. Dixon, Denniston, Va. 

For Sale.—Cook’s strain, purebred Single Comb Buff 
Orpingtons, from Madison Square Garden prize win- 
ners. Pullets $2 to $3 each: cockerels $3 to $5 each. 
Poole Farm, Rt. 1. Smithfield, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
pateed Rock cockerels $3.00. Redland Farm, Boyd- 
ton, Va, 























Giant Bronze turkey eggs, from 52 pound stock 
$7.00 per 12. Mrs. W. EF. Hall, Mechums River Va 

Two 1925 Rronze toms, of Goldbank strai: 
» pounds, $9 each. Annie 
NW. C. 









MeCormick, M: 











Mammoth Bronze eggs from 50 pound s strait hens 
mated to tom weighing 48 at 20 months. Spain's 
strains. Dozen $7.50. Paul Tugman, 


and Bird Bros. 
Zionville, N. ©. 


Bourbon Turkeys.—12 years’ successful raising. Ble 
purebred two year hens mated fine Kentucky toms 
Eggs: $6.00, 12, prepaid. Guaranteed safe delivery 
and fertility. Rearing instructions each order. Fair- 
view Farm, seur, N. 











N SC. 
White 











Ala. paride, Rock eegs. two fifty per sitting. Louie TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale.—Purebred Jersey Black Giants. Eggs, LM ht B 30; Cochin Bas- 
$1.25 per 15, prepaid. ©. G. ‘Tunstall, Willow Springs, > Fishel nie Rocks, $1.50 to $5.00. J.-M, Terrell, tm ene ie thee ‘Petencet chins yanaegg 
a . sboro, ° 
Purebred Rhode Island Reds, Buff Rocks, 
Jersey Black Giants.—Prize winners at Monroe, Bred lay White Rocks. Stock, eggs. L. M. tchery 
Cais oy 3, Poultry Pe. —— 12 3 Oe — Williams,” Stokesdale, N. — gd pees Meme, -'M. Baker's Hatch 
‘inst coc! cocker = on 
ret t, second sn 4 Thompson’s Barred Rox eges: 15, $1.50. Write Dark Cornish eggs for sale; $2.00 for 15, de 


lets. Eggs: $3.00 and rs 00 for 15; comkere®, 8 $7.50 
and $10.00. G. O. Tucker, Marshyi 


LANGSHANS 








White Langshan eges: 15 for $3; 30 for %. 1 Rhea- 
land White Langshan Farm, Lynnville, Tenn. 
LEGHORNS 
7 = 


Buff Leghorns. we eacs $1.25, postpaid. 
Punch, New Cc. 


Tancred’s cae direct. 
H. H. Bonner, Lavonia, Ga. 





Chicks, eggs. Folder. 





Lillie McIntyre, Hamer, 8. C. 
ee Rock ogee ~ nepetere: dark, laying strain; 
1.50 per 38: $4.0 $8.00, 100. EB. J. Norfleet. 
Holland, Va 





Eges from “Aristocrat” “Plym: outh Re Rocks, winners 
of first prize at State Fair: fifteen, $3.00; thirty, $5.00, 


Maniola Farm, Baskerville, Va. 

Thompson’s Dark Barred Rocks.—Quality guaran- 
teed. Eggs, $2.00 from pen; range $1.50, 15. Hill- 
side Poultry Farm, Clinchport, Va 








Thompson’s Barred Plymouth Rock eg! ees: 
Wyckoff Leghorns.—Eggs: $5, 100; hens $1.50 each. $1.50; 30 eggs $2.50; 100 eges $8. 0. * caretully fe 
Robert Smith, Nassawadox, Va ed. Flint Hil. Farm, Staley, 
Peerless Brown Leghorn chicks and hatching ewse. For Sale.—Egges from pure Barred Frocks of great 


6 P. Neatrour, Petersburg, | Va 


Choice Dark Brown Leghorns. 15 eggs $1.40, de- 
livered. R. J arrell, Eure, N. © 
“we Dark Brown Leghorn 
BP. Adams, Rt. 2, Angier 
nee Leghorn eges from winter Tayers, $1.50 per 15., 
Ravinside le Poultry Farm, Spray, N 





Cart $1.00 per gitting. 








Sunny ; South White Leghorns lay and pay ~Hatch- 
ing eggs from eelected layers, $1.50 and $2.00, 15. 
Order from this advert isement. Sunny South Poultry 


Farm, Supply. N 


$1.50 sitting, 
Fredericks Hall, a 
Barred Rocks, light or 
prize winners 
Grove Farm, 


vigor and activity; 
Garnett Poindexter, 


Holterman ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 
dark exhibition utility strain: first 
eock direct. Exes. $3 sitting. Elm 
Rt. 4. Lexington, — & 


delivered. Mrs. 





‘Our pedig rreed pen of winter laying Barred Rocks 
are of trapnested stock that produced in their pullet 
year from 209 to 249 eggs. Hatching eggs from this 
pen, $5.00 for 15. A few cockerels from these birds 
on sale June Ist. Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, 
Richmond, Va. 





forming letters on the subjects 


want your name withheld, say so. 


cesses With Soybeans.” First prize, $10; 
25 to The Progressive Farmer. 


“Mistakes, Failures. 
“Experiences in Paying ‘Time P 


First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 
“Hew We Have Found 


by March 25 to The Progressive Farmer. 








Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, 
indicated below; 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to S00 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes, 


second prize, $5. 


. and Successes in Growing Tobacco.” 
prize, $5. Mail all Tetters by March 20 to The Progressive Farmer. 

rices’ or in Getting Away From That System.” 
Mail all letters by April 1 to The Progressive Farmer, 


Through 
(Fishing, hunting, trapping, horseback riding, fox hunting, swimming, camp life, etc. 
Describe these favorite sports of yours and way and how they appeal to zo and 
meet a need that nothing else seems quite to fill.) 


Jaused letters will not he returned unless postage is enclosed. 


concise, meaty, end in- 
also cash payment for all 
If you 


Failures, and Suc- 
Mail all letters by March 


First prize, $10; second 


the Sports of Forest, Field and Stream.” 








letters 








First prize, $25. Mail al 








reasonable 


elivered 





Shey pera’ Anconas, $1.25 for 15. John E, Durham. 
Rt. 3, Chapel Hill, N. C. , 

Fegs.—Anconas, White and Black Minorceas, Speck 
led Sussex. Extra quality. attractive prices. Boone 


Steelman, Fayetteville, Teun. : 4 
High quality chicks and White Pekin duckling 
reasonable prices. ank reference, Write for bookle 
Bucher Bros. Hatchery, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Egxs.—Light Brahma, 15 for $2.00. 
and Brown Leghorn, 15 for $1.2 6. ¢ 
































norea, 15 for $1.50. Mrs. W =" Howell 
N.C. eo 
POULTRY SUPPLIES _— 

Buckeye Incubator, two ten exgs, $25.00. Oi) 
Brooder match, $10.00; used four times W Mn 
Hilburn, Bladenboro, Se 

BERKSHIRES p 

Big Prolific Berkshires.—Pigs; registered Leroy 
Hall, Hillshoro, N. C. 

Berkshires, Big Bone.—One registered s boar 
won second at Mebane. N. €., 6 county fairs with 
strong competition. Dam and aire winn the 
West. First $50.00 check gets him. i Aired 
Thnion Ridge, N mw. €. om 

DUROC-JERSEYS = 

Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beecheroft Farm 
BRellbuckle, Tenn. — 

For Sale.—Purebred Dureec-Jersey shoats (feeder) 


Raleigh, N. ©- 
Satisfaction 
Stedman. 


Rt. 5. 


Duroe-Jersey pigs. 
prices. w. Ww. 


22%c per pound. J. EB. Hill, 


Fancy registered 
guaranteed. Reasonable 
Moncure, N. €, 





———— 


~ HAMPSHIRES 


on n Hampshires.— Bred and 


open gil ts: pier 














ther sex; healthy and prolific. Dunmoven Fer 

Lovettertiie, Va. a me ais 

oO. I. C. —— 

Ohio Impr Chester pigs, boars, bred gilts. W.? 

Owen, Bedford, Va. 2 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Sto 


Bred gilts, pigs; big type. Mount Pleaser’ 


Registered Spotted Poland China for etle 
Pairs and trios not skin, Wie 
Middletown, Va. 


RenaikeiA, 





Orla: 


fend 


Rout 


Hous 


Clove 









T 


2. 


rr 


- Fat 








1926 


ABERDEEN-ANGUs 


aly f st > 


‘lord -M Fr “ tr nN. ¢ 











, ‘ 

l ‘ 
HOLSTEINS 
-" H uN I u 

sple I se r $ and + 
° on 4 s J. BP. Taylor, Orange, Va 

Re . : 

d 
~ } ! » x. 4 

JERSEYS 
—— - . —— 

Bul hs s M . accredited 
herd. > Pleasant $ Fart rt Va 
For Sale —O ‘ hs old 
rom regis i i ‘ with Ss. BR ry 





HORSES—MULES—JACKS 






























S*a r for S Of the best bree 
<tn is needed it communi 
3 Birmingham Stock Farm Manaseas 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
a 7 ™ 
Registered Guernsey bull ready rrice Three 
eeistered Togeenburg Coats G. K Advance 
us Large ard breeds 
eders n s Send for price 
im t laranteet Ber ! Sreck Farma 
Ignchburg, Va 
~Guerns r «aru wid = Hampshir Hi -us.--4 ? 
malls of t dividnalir f 
imcing dar-, © May Ros \ \ 
aire bo: service age Gayose FPurms, Te Lake 
Miss 
PET STOCK 
= ands ‘ it 5 Va 
DOGS 
ape = ‘ } 
Also 5 t ‘ 4 Wre od 
Meoane N ‘ 
lie S. t ctly mark 
ed. Males $2.00; females % ‘ y Mareh 14 
2. B Briley, e. i N. ¢ 








| MISCELLANEOUS | 







































Anthracite coal for bre lers; limit SUD Write 
I, M. Melrer, Jr., Gul N. ¢ 
\ Claims eol i i 
Ne char llecte M s ¢ CY 
Orlande gd Sor 1 
Old tir sofas les ir 
cupboar sideboard on 
fender s gh ol ¢ th £ 
est ca: Wi ca ' 1411 
22 i Va 
APPLES 
N Ww i bd € \\ saps 
t tH 0 M , River 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Autom Truck a t 4 r 1 
by exper ‘ ig ye . 
rings and pins fitted mB % 3 1K. M 
gan St., KH gh. N. ¢ 
BUILDING MATERIAI 
Rooft v I “gnetal ebin- 
sles, r ilt & g I 
tied } 4-Ti! bol Ma 
id-t 
Da a 
Ga 
Sweet 
ha Fal- 
20e¢ pound " “a 
Write for lev list enives 
es. el D. D. Char: , Wa efield, N.C 
FARM MACHINERY 
Comple* riable I 
a Dudles Woodard, 
Green Pea 
canned Greer 
taro, N. ¢< 
Barn equinmer dairy surf lies, < 
Teamery wirment, boiler. pump 
ms. S. 0. Rich, Mocksville, N. ¢ 
HIDES—F URS—WOOL 
Furs t and mad up to order Re modeling 
Ping a pairing 7 ur Tanners Minx Va 
KODAK FINISHING 
Si ictures, 25 R Studio, 
R Ar! 
Ss t M ai! Ls > «ve re 
. - a: , ‘ I 





SCHOOLS a oe t LEGES _ 


rihand 
Pr g t e < eg 
N. ¢ 

I ( 1 s Ta 

We for 1 

hs & rse or 

Ex t Write for 

( s i 4 g Inet 











PU 
BA 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS| 
BY CHIX 











7» From Heavy Laying Free bone 
fy OFilocks "er 100 
S. C. White Leghorns tr 

5. C. Brown Leghorns 12.00 
Barred Rocks oes Bee 

S. C. Rhede Island Reds 11.09 

thes Broilers or Mixed Chix 19.00 
= s 00 and 1,000 lots ’ Prepaid 
Mires: J. N. ‘NACE, Richfield, Pa. Box 61 
Husky Chicks That Repre- 


sent Themselves 
25 50 








100 
Leshorns. .24.54 $6 $13.00 
7 7.2 190 
we, 2%) 4.75 9.00 
ten oi. We cay pes “ Free 
Lw, GREEN. FOREST POULTRY FARM 
—__: Amig & Son, RICHFIELD, PA, 
CHICKS From officially-tested Sreeders — free 
from white diarrhea infection 
1% Live Delivery aranteed 


for illustrated folder and prices 
BROTHERS, POPLAR HILL FARM 
Box 62, Wallingford, Conn. 












\ b K 4 
! ‘ ry > J 
\ M toa = la 5 M 
ly a 
$ rl paid 
= Ka Al i« ert 
I ‘ M 1ipe t 
‘ a and 
wl Z > = i 
ca ala Posi a 
guara ihe i t 
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Washingte 
SYRUP 
Best quality pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup. Case, 
aix gallons, 35.10 lee Patrick, Qnritma Ga 
TOBACCO 
Tobaccv.—-Postpaid: Best long rei leaf chewing, $ 
pounds 31.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 2e pound 
Homer Prinee, Sharon, Tenr 


Tobaccx Kentucky sweet leaf, mellow with age 
Smoking, 15 pounds $2.00; chewing $2.50 Pay when 
‘ 





reecived Ernest Choa Vinge, Ky 
Tobacer Postpaid; best red lea’ ehewing. 5 pounds 
$1.50: 10, $2.50 moking, 20e pound Malisfactior 
guaranteed Dick thandler Shu "1 
Natural Teal Tiobacc Chew ¢ 
10, $2.50; 28, Bt.50 Smoking 
$2.06; 20. $5.50 Tr 1 Farr v\ 
Home ‘ S 1 
$1.25 a0 Sy 
teed } K } 
( 
f ! ( 
£ { MI 
Sharon, Te 
Sa a 1 { * leat 
Chewi 1 ( “ M smekirg 
che s 3 0 rf) 
Parrish, 1 ( { 
1 { 1 Red 1 ¢ nuar- 
ed ving 
00 ra smokit 10 
mds $2.16 © DPD. Co 
r, Ma t Refer M . 
TYPEWRITERS 
T ¥ er Bas ‘4 ‘ e free Yotz 
Tyrpewr r « Sha “K ans 





| AGENTS WANTED 

















Treea for Sale Agenta Wanted! Concord 

Nurseries, Dept 5. Concord. Ga 

} Warte I : 

" { reer 

i . N ‘ 

Cet ay ige I ’ es. Perfuraes 
A < i" rf LaDerme | 
Co D Rit s [amis 

We sta u ! Soars, extracts 
oe 3 1 necessary ‘ar 
iti { 420 

f md R e $354.00 _ dail y 





Distributors 











s 
er 
Co Deo 
profit. every $1.56 sale 


Ibar made $29.50 first 
ram (€o., 129 
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Thousands of pleased custome.s 


BIG BEAUTIFUL COLORED ad BOOK FREE 
y 













azain test this year to the qualit v ou Inspected “GOOD LUCK" Chicks Don’t 
, our Art Boek showing o birs im the natural colors All leading varieties 
oy I leelivery Guarocteed a prices on 25 . io 8=—6 58 1,000 
5 4 amd R C. Br. Legh onas$1.00 $7.00 $13.00 $40.00 $1i8.00 
i W. Reacts, SC. and B.C. Reds. tk “Minorcas 4.50 8 00 15.060 T7200 138.00 
Ruff and Wh Orpoctons, uf? Rocks 4.75 8.50 16.08 77.00 144.00 
‘ $10 per 168 st high! Hienvy Mixed, $15 per 100 straigh Also Quality 
Special Quality Good Luck’ Chicks Bank Reference Member I B. Cc. A 
Order your ART BOOK today. tt will be a treat for you. 
NEUVHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 38, NAPOLEON, OHIO 





E>" High Bred Quality Chicks 


EXTRA SELECTEO PUREBRED CHICKS, ORDER FROM gore AD 08 WRITE 
For 





61G CATALOG 100% LIVE DELVE 
Prices of 50 ion "Oo 1.000 

White, Brown and Bul? Leghorns ° i. = §7.5 $13.00 $62.50 §120.00 

& C. Motthd Ancona 4.50 R 14.00 67.50 130.00 

Barred, White Roc ( c, BL Beds.... 4.50 8.% 15.00 2.50 140.00 

. & C and BR. & ; 4.50 8.2 15.00 a) 140. 0e 

Silver and White W ati Wh. Orpingtons *.00 9.2: 17.00 50 140. 0@ 

Black Langshars. White Minorras 5.00 9.25 18.00 87.50 170.00 

Assorted chicks, $10.00 per 100. We offer trapnested atock, also show wiuners. Write for particulars 

3. W. OSSEGE HATCHERY. S. MAIN STREET. OTTAWA. oute 





Hi- Grade Baby Chicks 


Ww make r ~ ? excel d make husky broiitea New 
illustrated ca eaten z oe ht, 9) Man Bovks. Reda. White Wyanitoties, ana White 
lLeshorns, Our baby chiek book givea many peinters on care and freding of baby 
One customer writes Hi-Grade Leghorn chicks make the best layers I 
-ver saw.” G6tili another writes: “Hi-Grade chicks make wonderful broilers“" Buy 
Hi-Grade chicks fer proft-makers Wo guarantee 160% live delivery 

Membere of International Baby Chick Association 


Troutville Poultry Farm, Box J, Troutville, Virginia 





















For 20 years we ha a raise “d ( ‘hicks of bo agg od t@uality from farm ranged stock 






We received more | me icks Season than ever before Qur 
steal aim has als e ‘be Gest LAVERS.. “00% live Delivery Guarant eed 
Varieties :— i prices on 50 so 00 
hite, Brown a , at) $6.50 $ax.00 $62.00 
Bent 7.7 § 43.00 72.00 
4. Bull tocks §. iG 4G. 00 76.00 

ns .~ tH pl rT lw erates a) mociniize puglish and rg: 
KIRKERSVILLE cuicKs wilh SUIT you 





* CIRKERSVICLE HATCHERY, Box 22, KIRKERSVILLE, ‘one 





or yous BABY CHICKS HERE 


"vices ou ") om so00 
E31 “ts $7 "0 $1 0.00 
i Re ds 4 3 » 140.00 











w & hu? Orot nat 769 18.09 85.90 1.00 (Ricks purety i. selected ? oaperr 
kta anne 4. Sliver Le e md Wrandotion 6 Pa 10.60 20.00 indge Send $1.00. real aw 
y 71.50 14.60 25.00 "7 ; » You 
3.60 5.60 12.00 67.00 110.00 ces as sho plus posta 
e 8.00 6.60 10.00 47,50 90.00 pay > 
ENT <Y HATCHERY West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





| BABY CHICKS 


matings with 200-eeq records at the laying contests and winners at ali 


From our 








} leading shows 
50 190 1,000 
White Leghorns $4.2 $ 8.25 $16.00 $150.00 
| Rhode Island Reds : sa 10,2 20.00 | 
| y Giants eee ao 5.50 30.00 145.00 
| Send for big free catalogue, tells how to raise chicks us 
ALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. 












[Single Comb | White "Leghorn Chicks from parent stock of k of SIZE, TY TY Pr: 
und LAYING qualities. Winners and layers ‘with records unsurpassed 
I a chick we offer is produced from special selected matings right on 
uur farm. They are purebred, healthy and vigorous *rices: $4.50 for 25, 
$8.50 for 50; $16 for 100; $!50 for 1,000. 100% live delivery guaranteed 
Thousands of chicks ready for nent every week. Order now. 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., BOX 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 





































































ret Yo ruahe 
ig t t bus 
ap ¢ 36 Wolver 
(RIVER SIDE dle QUALITY CHICKS <> 
com , P rom strong farm raised stock. Bred and 
. F rom ently purebred. farm bien hate 1 a m= tio 
wa. CHICKS ° 1 stock of correct type and col a a * ye _ - eRe Mt og oe 
rashes | Gceredited. Wo other rage. No jie = Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, Minoreas 
Write giing of different gradea when fiti- f as 
ows. | (0 dane’ S tent laying ecrnin WY-HAR POULTRY FARM 
ht pre | of White Leghurns. Write fo Denton, Maryland 
€ new i9% cotates wi'h tures onal 
vr ‘ M interes & v ° 
\ RIVERBIDE POULTRY FARM! 
= . Reute (1-8 Knoxvitie, Tean 
$e] adison *'Bet- (Members international Ma 
Satan pe. | Sema iumnene, ba Chicks 
re requ red. Many | nesere = Ace i tavcher ‘ 
n Shi -@9 | Association We | Wait deghor —— sty 
r x ‘ at $15.00 pee bundrex 
——_—___—__-— ‘ live delivery guaranteed, 10% dis 
ati BR | ’ r i L000 and ¢ A hatch every 
ules | NORMAN?S QUALITY CHICKS =. = 
; a } ined temied  Mrate coo D ‘ Bet fuse aa BROWN CREEK POULTRY FARM 
l only a1 snaas ' Mow Peachland, N. C. 
Ma W j . 0 | avs, Wed a Per 2 190 
, x ;}w. &€ B. Leg & Ane $4.50 $135 
CU, | Rocks, Reds, Bat Orp..... 4.75 155 
buy oper, das: Ent? | Meuty mixed Bess 38 is: CHICKS 
Met e ¢ M207, W M | Heavy Mixed Breeds 25 135 
en | Mixed and Lo.tevers 350 110 00 0 1.000 
Axe 4 S 8 J Orci reik and April. ¥ 0% | White Let $5.50 $6 50 $1 1.00 $60.00 $115.00 
! S Rn | erd t tor 3 t Ib Legh 100 7.00 12.00 65.00 120.00 
rs H ” Ss sR | alog and ‘ yet | wart Rocks 100 7.50 11.00 65.00 125.0@ 
" sible ti t What | Rhowe Island Rk 17) «8.00 50 70.00 12000 
{ r ‘ = Fra | better proof mality and service can you ask Silver Wya 5.0) 9.00 LT7T.0) S000 
re] -_' | C. A.NORMAN, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. | Aseortec « licks 20 55 0.00 47.00 90.48 
4 Pa r r “~ | Member ternational Baby Chick Association.) White Leghorns, Special Matings Lic Bach 
; . } Barre’ Roe Six ‘ Matings 1m Rach 
2 : W r ! ¥) live 1 ery gitiaratnteed Vv for ¢ ar oo 
F : eo dl m_ad 
” / intr ; The Richfield Hatchery. Box 166, Richfield. Pa 
\ ner 
; LEADING 
. 5 ; red foe . > 
Samples fi ! ee | Our Modern Chio Accredited BABY 
a, © High ade profit makers. Allour breeders are 
= = nder State supervision... Blood tested for Baciliary CHICKS. They Cost No More. 
listr r ‘ ur and ay eDiarrhea. Barred Rocks, S. Comb Reds aad Breeder elected and anector 
No - ranteed White Leghorns. Ship ved under State Seal and label. : sie iad be ethnetanil ales ene 
sles i , 7 We es) | 100% live very. CATALOG FREE, ‘ 1 ar aut i peae*s 
3 ’ r sent or | $MEaL MATCHERY and POULTRY FARw ment of Ohio State nive 4 You knov 
| Repeat 3 | WATHESBOFO, VIRGINIA what vou are getting. Get our free « atalog 
t 1 \ F al Pure | Member International & State Chick A3s'ns, und price } st before 1 ; Ba ference 
1 ( I 4 ‘Ive papular varieties osta prepaid 
~ Agents.—$11.8 5 ndvance ‘send for swort asin live paca onaventanl 
; ew Ins Hoxie gf "4 BABY CHICKS Modern Hatchery, Box 58, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 
r a > t t cay an | 
yy Oa ~og _| HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
~ "Pa ol ly, monthly bonus bes tes. Highest quality in Rocks, White and Brown Get my free circular before you order chicks-—-tella why 
; ae waar Jou" dak renee fn nage Leghorns. Bred correctly and hatched right. Don't | in. BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer and mos! 
time, will do, " Macoches ee ee Dor Glace your order until you eyed for ow free elevular. profitable bree’ on earth. Write today. A. B. HAMP 
t , Cc ‘ 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lynchburg, Va. | TON, Box P, Pittetown, N. 4. 
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Roofs that give Triple Protection 


Against Weather, Fire and Lightning 


The two greatest causes of farm fire 
losses are sparks onroof and lightning. 


lt is for this reason that many farm- 
ers insure their buildings with. Sheet 
Steel roofs which givé unusual pro- 
tection againgeboth dangers: 

A recent investigation made in Mary- 
land Brought this out most em phati- 
cally In one case a firé which con- 


sunted two dwellings was stopped by 


twokSheet Steel-roofed structures 
which, stood in its path! In another 


case a @reamery was completely de- 


stroyed bit,a Sheet Steé@l roof.in the 
path of the “Fire was undamaged. » 
Dozens of examples were. found: of 
damage from both sparks on roofs 
and lightning, where structures had 
other than Sheet Steel roofs. 


But in not one single instance was a 
Sheet. Steel-roofed structure or its con- 
tents damaged from either of these 
two causes. 





SE eT 


TRADE EXTENS 





» roofs: have been of Sheet Steel 


Sheet Steel gives adequate protection 
too, against sun, wind and rain. In 
fact, many farmers have found the 
protection given by the material so 
unusual»that side walls as well as 
Sheet 
Steel also gives protectiormagainst rats 
and rodents. Rats are résponsible 


~wnfer a yearly damage in the ‘United 


States of over $200,000,000. Buf rats 
cannot get through Sheet Steel. 
Granaries, vegetable cellars or chi¢ken 
brooders made from this material pre- 
vent damage by these pests. 

; ¥ 


¥ 


Our booklet, “THE, SERVICE OF 
SHEE? STEBL*TO THE FARM- 


ER.” shows many ways in which 
Sheet Steel can be used to increase 
profits and reduce expenses. It con- 
tains specific information as to 
how to determine the thickness and 
gauge you need for different pur- 
poses. A copy will be mailed you 
on request. 


OMMITTEG 
LVANIA 



































This Sheet Steel chicken 
brooder is easy to clean; draft- 







proof and rat-proof. Its con- 






struction provides ample 





light. 











Sheet Steel grain bins pro- 
tect grain against damage by 






fire, weather or rats. In many 






cases farmers store bumper 






crops for use in lean years. 
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George D. Cole of Mulliken, 
Michigan, obtained complete 
Sheet Steel protection by 
structing his Sheet Stee} barn 
on a steel frame. 


NERY EET TR Te eR TE TIPLE NES SOT EET 
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Expanded metal lath—made 
from Sheet Steel—gives per- 
manence to the beauty of 
plaster walls and also adds 
greatly to the fire safety of 
the building. 





Furniture of Sheet Steel pro- 
vides permanent beauty 
through years of use and 
abuse. Even perfume spilled 
on a steel-topped dresser will 
not damage the finish. A cig- 
arette can burn itself out on 
the polished surface without 
a trace. 





Look for this Master Brand. 


Itassures you—that thesheets 


furnished for your service are 
of standard prime quality 
that they are of the gauge 
stamped on the sheet—if gal- 
vanized, that the coatings for 
the various gauges and us¢s 
are the weight and quality 
established by standard spec- 
ifications. 


Sheet Steel which bears the | 
Master Brand, can be d@ §f 
pended upon to give econom- 
ical and lasting service. 






